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Preface. 


This work, A National Biography for India may he taken to bo 
one of t lie pro luels of luMictieient r)rilisli Rule whirh has been 
so strikiiii^ly inslruineiUal in dilfusini;' Wcstc^rn learning and 
thoui^fit. It is not possible* to iind(‘rtak(' sucli a publu'ation in any 
olh(*r laiu^uai^o than k!ni::llsh, inasnuu'h as it will be read in 
(•very nook and ('oriuT of this vast country inhabited by men of 
many races spe^akine: a vari(*ty (d tongues. It will b(‘ found 
to contain a history of IVilish Ruh? in India as well as th(^ lives of 
all thos(j illustrious Indians who have playj'd imi)ortant parts 
in It, and whose livi s and (‘Xampl(*s will serve as beacon-lIi;hts 
f(^r i^uidintj our lives in a nobh? way. The work tliat I have 
vmilure 1 to puldish will surely dt^inonstrate the fact that India 
is not poor in pro.lucinij talented men. TIk.^ lives 1 have dealt 
with an* such that any nation on th(^ surface of the i;lob(^ may 
b(.! proud of tiu‘m ; and the accounts of these iiscdul lives will 
teach us many ijoo 1 h^ssons for making;' our own lives sublime 
as Well as for enabling us to attain honourabhj and exalted 
positions 'n life. 

As to the scope of my work, I should like to state here that 
I have dealt with the lives of all the great men and women of 
India who flourished in tlie Nin(‘teenth Century. 1 have 
thought it necessary to include also thii lives of all great persons 
who have flourished in or adorned the first decadt^ of this century 
so as to make it a complete biographical repository of the two 
centuries. From what 1 have been able to ascertain, the lives 
will number about three hundred, but if I come across 
more names I shall be glad to deal with them. I propose 
at present to issue twenty monthly volumes dealing with 
these 300 lives but the complete work is bound to be more 
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voluminous later on. The book is not a Dictionary and the 
names have not been arranged in alphabetical order, nor is 
the arrangement according to thcr quantity of greatness, even 
if it were possible to ;lo so, but the lives will be issued as the 
fullest details regarding them come to hand. The work is not 
made up merely of brief sketches of lives as may be found in some 
existing works, but it contains elaborate and descriptive accounts 
of great men with copious extracts from tla.ir writings and 
speeches for the viv'd illustration of certain featurtis of their 
greatness. As to tlie portraits, I have ('iideavoured to 
illustrate the physical features of all the great imm by tlu* 
best half-tone blocks taken when they were alive. 

Now a question may arise by what test have 1 
selected great men among so many millions in this vast 
country ^ To this I do not find a more appropriate answer 
than this that I call only those great who are known to be 
public benefactors and who have directed their energies and 
resources to the welfare of the country in which they were 
born. In order to illustrate my position, 1 quote the words 
of a very distinguised man of modern India, who has 
said : “I wish I would live long and I w'ould be born in this way 
time after time to devote life to the services of my mother- 
land, U is my earnest desire, notwithstanding my disquali- 
fications, that God may so ordain that 1 may be born in 
this land, in this land of the Rishis, in this land of the Vedas.” 
livery one calls them great, every wh(;re they are admir(rd for 
their greatness and they arc' considered to be thci glories of the 
Indian Nation. They are the pride of our Indian race — 
the race which is so ancient and which in different ages 
has performed many marvellous acts of greatness in the stage of 
the world. I have carefully avoided dwelling on the dark 
sides of the lives as we cannot derive any benefit from studying 
the drawbacks or errors of our heroes for every mortal is apt 
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to err. We all know that even the shining moon which is so 
bright and so glorious contains black spots ; lluai how is it 
possible that men however exalted they may be should be 
without blemishes ? 

I hope riiy work will serve as a light to guide us in thi^ 
way of progress. With this hope the book has InaMi written 
and this as I understand is llu‘ just ilH'al ion for a National 
Biography in India. Ibit how far 1 have succeeded in perform- 
ing this great task, it is only for tla^ generous public to 
judge. Any friendly suggestions or corrections from whattwer 
quarter will be thankfully attended to. 

Dacca, ^ 

> Jyotis Ciiandka Das (Iupta. 
Tlu^ 1st. January, 1911. ) 
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BADRUDDIN TYABJI 


“By the death of Mr. Badruddin Tyabji the country had lost a 
wise, patriotic, and distinguished leader, who had endeavoured by all 
means at his command to bring about a closer union among the different 
communities of India and to promote the welfare and progress of the 
Nation. He was always keen in his endeavours to safeguard and 
promote the interests of all communities in India.*’ 

— Komesh Chandra Butt. 


Family History. 'I'he name of Mr. Badruddin Tyabji stands 
in the forefront of the patriotic sons of India who flourished 
in the Nineteenth Century, particularly for his erudition, sound 
legal acumen, staunch ))atriotism and broad social views. lie 
w.:.s b(»rn in a wealthy Arab family on the 8lh. of October 1^44, 
the year which gave? birth to many other illustrious men in 
India. His fatluir, who was calhid Bhai Miyan Sahib Tyabji, 
was not only a merchant of extensive trade, residing in Old 
Mody Street in Bombay, but an enlightened and respected 
Mahomedan gentleman in the city Badruddin was the youngest 
son of his parents, his eld(.*r brothers being Shiijauddin and 
Camruddin. d he eldest took up the busin(*ss of his father. 
Their father was a man of shrewd common sense, and was 
of opinion that the best he could do for his sons was to give 
them the best education that was possible. lie was not quite 
satisfied with the education they could receive in India alone ; 
so he sent his two sons to England. Camruddin, after receiving 
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his legal training in Kngland, was enrolled as Solicitor of 
the lloinhay High Court. He was the first Mahomedan 
Solicitor in India, and acquired eminence in that line. 

Early life. In his boyhood, Tyabji studied Urdu and Persian 
at Dada Makhra’s Madrassa and subsequently joined the 
Elphinstone Institution for receiving training in the English 
Language. Hut after a few year’s study in that Institution, 
he had to be sent to France, when he was a boy of fifteen o>ily 
for the treatment of his diseas(-s of the eye. On being eured, 
he took his admission into the Newbury High l^ark College 
ill London at sixteen. He Matriculated at the I.ondon Uni- 
versity, but his ill-health prevented him from receiving higher 
education and obliged him to return to India. Next he decided 
to take up that honorable profession, — the legal profession, 
which paved the way to his distinction ; and proceeded to 
England in 1 865 for (|ualifylng himself for the Bar. Tyabji 
became a law student at the Middle Temple and was called 
to the Bar in April 1867 along with Womesh Chandra Banerjea 
and PherojeShah Merwanjee Mehta, who are w{‘ll-known in 
this country as Mr. W. C. Banerjea and Sir P. M. Mehta. 
As a student, Tyabji distinguished himself at Collegi; for his 
intelligence and talent. 

Success at the Bar. In November 1867, Mr. Tyabji joined 
tht^ Bar at the High Court in Bombay, and was the first Maho- 
medan Counsel in India. He joined the Bombay Bar at a 
time when there was a galaxy of talent in it. But he had not 
to wait long for briefs. His elder brother being then a leading 
Solicitor of the High Court, it enabled him to make a 
good start in the profession. Mr. Tyabji possessed all the 
qualifications required for a successful career at the Bar,— - 
ability, industry, and pluck. The other remarkable qualities 
which made him a succeesful lawyer within a few years’ 
practice were a fluent delivery, a bold front and a clear head. 
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Badruddiii Tyabji. 

Seeing all such qualities combined in him, the then Advocate. 
General, Mr White, j3r(.‘(licled a gn.vit future for him. On 
the acquittal of a ('riminal ('ase, (hdtauled hy Mr. 'Fvabji 
before Sir Micliael Westropp then the Chief-Justice of nomhay 
High Court, the ^‘llombay Gazette’’ issued a vc*ry unfavorabK‘ 
notice against the Counsel (Mr. Tyabji). Ni*xl day when tin* 
Court assembled the Judge thus addressed Mr. ryalqi 
and tlie Rt.‘port(*r of the said newspaper : — “The paper r(‘[)r(‘' 
seiits you to have made ‘a rigmarole and a nonscnsii'al speecli’ 
in d(d(*nce of your cliiait. As tht^se rmnarks art; not only 
unfair but likedy to do liarm to a young barrist(T, I detnn it 
my duty to ol)serv(.' that, in my opinion, then* is not the 
slightest foundation for those remarks. I consider the case; 
was most ably conducted by you, and that tin; ac(|uiltal of 
tlui prisoner was mainly due to the ability and skill with which 
you addressed the Jury.’’ 

Public Work. During the earlier years of his profession, 
he de<‘ply busit*d himself in the pursuit of law. But when oma^ 
he had (*stahlish(*d himsedf in tiu! profession, lu.* tuni(‘d his 
attention to public qm^stion, in May *879, and bec'aim.^ a 
familiar figure on public platform, wln^re lu* attrai'ted autlicnce 
by his marvellous flm.mcv of speech, Ilis mai(h‘n speeadi was 
againsi tin.* abolition of import duties on Manchesti*r ("otton 
goods ; and among his numerous spetadies, thost* on tin.* Indian 
Civil Service* question delivered in 1883 in the Framjca! Cowasjoi^ 
Ilall, on Lord Ripon’s administration dtdivered in the d'own 
Hall at Bombay in December 1884, and on the Native Juris- 
diction Bill delivered also in 1883 in the Town Hall 
deserve special mention. An extract from his speech on 
Lord Kipon’s administration, as referred to above, is quoted 
below : — “Amongst so many bcmeficent measures, any single 
one of which would suffice to render Lord Ripon’s administra- 
tion illustrious there was one which stood forth pre-eminent, 
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and which would render Lord Ripon's naiiui Immortal in the 
ar^nals ol this country. Jl was the scheme of Local Self- 
Government. It was, indeed, dillicult to appreciate, at present, 
the full (extent of tlu^ blessing which such a momentous scheme 
as that was calculated to confer upon India. Much would 
depend upon the manner in which it was adopted by the 
various local (lovernments and administrations. A great deal 
must n<*('(\ssarily depend upon the peophr themselves, and not a 
little upon th(i cmc<Hiragi;ment, suppoit and countenance it 
might receive at tin* hands of local olliiaals. Hut of this, 
at least he felt convinced, that it was a scheme which was 
eminently calculated to raise tiuin in tin* scale of political 
education, to draw closer togeth(!r the bonds between the 
official and the non-official class(.*s, to bring into harmony the 
Europeans and the* Natives, to attach the peopli* of this country 
to their d(‘ar Sovereign.” When tin* Loc'al S(*lf-(.jovernnient 
bill was to b(* introduct^d into tln^ Bombay L(:‘gislativ(* Council in 
1882, Sir James E<.‘rgusson, th(* then (jovernor, appointed 
Mr. 'fyabji as a inemb(M' of the Legislalivt* Council, where he 
proved his compeUMicy in eonina:ti(m with I In! Municipal and 
Local Board Bills. It is said that the (jovt'rnor complimented 
him by saying that he would havir bi'cn listened to with 
great attention ifvtm in the British House of Commons. 

Mr. Budruddin d yabji was oiu* of the founders of the 
Indian National Congress. He joined it and remained staunch 
in it to the last. H(* presided ovit the third session of the 
Congress, held in Madras in 1887, and Mahomeclan 

president of the C(mgress. The speech he delivered is still 
considered a masterly oration, but it is more popularly known 
for its fearlessiu‘ss and independence. We give below some 
extracts from his famous speech : — Under the head ‘A 
represenlalivt! gathering,’ he says : ”Erom the proceedings of 
the two past Congresses, I think we are fairly entitled to 
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hope that the proce(.*dini^s of this present Congress will not 
only l)e marked by lliose virtues, but by that in deration 
and by lliat sobri<‘lv of judgmenl whieh is the offspring of 
political wisdom and polilical experienct*. Gt*ntlemen, all 
the Iriemls and \v.*ll-\vis!iers of India, and all those who lalo.' 
an interest in watching over the pr‘gress and prospc.'rity of our 
pe »pl(‘. have i*V(*rv reason to n^joice at the increasing slIcc(^ss 
of each suc(:'"('ding Congr(‘ss.'’ Umha* the head of Congress 
and Mussalmans, Ih‘ urgisl his hdlow bnghern to join this 
movement hand in hand with otInT peo|)Ie, as it has Ixam start t*d 
for lh«‘ welfan* of all tlu^ ('ommuniti(‘S of India, and not for 
the bemdlt of a partic ular (lass. Ht; thus spok(‘: ‘‘I must 
honc'slly confess to vou that one great mot i via wtiich has 
induced m(‘ in the present stalt; of my health to undtTtake 
th(*, gravid la^sponsihilities of pn.'siding ovea* your dtdlbiTalions, 
has b(‘(*n an earm^st (h^sin?, on my part, to provtg as far as 
in my power lies, that 1, at haast, not mendy in my individual 
capac'ity, but as represcailiug tln^ Anjuman-i-Isl.un of l>ombay, 
do not eonsider that tlnaa? is anvtlung what(n'(‘r m position 
or thi* nd.jiions ot the dilfen-nt ('oinmiinilies of India, — Ix* tln^y 
Hindus, Musnimans, Parsecs, or Christians — wbi('h should in- 
duce (In leaders ol any oin* community to stand aloof fn*m 
the ollicrs ia their efforts to obtain thos(* giaaal general reforms, 
thosi! great g(ai(‘ral riglits which an* for th(^ common beixdit of us 
all and which, I hnd assured, have only to b(i earnestly and unani- 
moiisly pn*ss(‘d upon (jovernmemt to be grant(;d to us. (Jentle- 
mi*n, it IS undoubtedly trru! that r^ach emt? of our great Indian 
comnmniti(?s has its own p(‘(:uliar social, moral, educational, 
and even political diiliculties to surmount — but so far as geni^ral 
political qnestions affecting the wlu.de of India, such as tliose 
which alone are discussed by this Congress '"are enneerned 
I, for one, am utterly at. a loss to understand why Mussulmans 
should not work shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-country- 
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men, of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of 
all.” lJnd(T the subject, ‘A Congress of educated natives,* 
Mr. Tyabjl elucidated with his usual flow of language, the 
aims and objects of tlu? National Congress, which run thus : 
^Gentlemen, it lias b(‘i‘n urged as a slur upon our loyalty that 
this Congress is composed of what an? called the educated 
natives of India. Now, if by this it is intend(?d to lie convi?ycd 
that we ar(; merely a crowd of people with nothing but our 
education to commend us, if it is intmidc^d to be conveytfd that 
the gentry, the nobility, and the aristocracy of th(‘ land have 
k('pt aloof from us, I can only meet that assertion by tin* most 
direct and the most absolutt? dcmial. 'Fo any person who made 
that assertion, I should had inclined to say Xome with me into 
this Hall and look around you, and tell me where you could 
wish to s(‘e a bettc^r representation of the aristoc racy, not only 
of birth and of wealtli, but of intellect, education, and position, 
than you see gathered within tin? walls of this Hall.’ Hut, 
gonilem(*n, if no such insinuation is intendcal to bii made, 1 
should only say, that I am haj)py to think that this Congress 
does consist of the cducat(‘d natives of India. G( nthnnen, I, 
for oiH*, am proud to be called not only (‘diicated but a “native” 
of this country. And, gentlemen, I should like to know where 
among all the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India are 
to be found more truly loyal, nay, more devoted friends of the 
British I{.mpire than among thc'Se educated natives. Gentlemen, 
to be a true and a sincere friend of the British Government, it 
is n(?cessary that one should be in a position to a[)preciate 
the great blessings which that Government has conferred upon 
us, and 1 should like to know who is in a better position to 
appreciate these blessings — the ignorant pt^asants or the edu- 
cated natives ? Who, for instance, will better appreciate the 
advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and post 
offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good laws 
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and impartial courts of justice ? — the (^ducati*(l nativ(.‘S or the 
ignorant pi^asants of this country ? Gentlemen, if there ever 
were to arise — which God forbid - any gr(*a.t slruggle b(*tween 
Russia and Great Britain for supri‘ma<'y in this country — wIk^ 
is more lik(.‘ly to judge bett<!r of tin? relative merits of tlu^ two 
empirt*s ? Again I say, geiitlenKai, that in th(*se matt(*rs it is the 
educated natives that arc. best ijuailfied to judgt‘, btu aiiso it is 
we who know and are be st able tt.) a[)|)r(‘ciat(r-for instance*, -tin* 
bh^ssings of tin* right of public mi'cting, the liberty of .U'tion 
and of spt'ecli, and high edin'ation which wc. enjoy undt*r (rn'at 
Britain, win*n*as, ()robal)ly, under Russia \\r should have* nothing 
but a haughty and despotic Government whost* chief glory would 
consist in vast military organisation, aggression upon our 
nc'ighhours, and great military exploits.’' 

His place in the lii^h Court bench. Mr. Ikidnuldin Fyabji 
accepted a place on the High Court Btmch at Bombay in 1895. 
It is said that he Avas offert‘d such a high distinction on a former 
occasion, when he; was comp(dle(l to drw'line the position owing to 
ill-health. As a Judge he was always regarthal as able, con- 
scientlouii and thorough, and then* wi le fi;w Indian judges who 
deser\ed the honor mure than Mr. dVahji. Mr. Rcmiesh 
Chandra Dutt remarked about his judicial Career at a 
memorial meeting in London in such appropri.ite terms ; — ‘‘With 
n;gard to Mr. Badruddin 1 yahji’s work as a judge*, he entirely 
agreed with th(; general view that he was an oruament to the 
Bombay be*neh, and that a more h*arless, independi-t, upright, 
and able judge probably did not exist in India at tlu; prest^nl 
moment. He liad often heard of the way in which Mr. ILad- 
ruddin lyabji discharged his dutie‘s on the bench in Bombay, 
and also of the uniform kiiKU;ss and courU*sy lie showed n<H 
only to the leaders, but to the most junior members of the 
bar appearing before him.” A distinguished lawyer, who was 
closely associated with his legal and public work, thus wrote 
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in his article on the life of Mr. Tyabji : “Strong as Counsel 
Mr, Tyabji was also strong as Judge. The general impression 
among the profession is that he was more of a practical than 
a scientific lawyer. His strong common sense and shrewdness, 
with the help of the principles of law which he had mastered 
in the course of his career at the Bar, enabled him to gi‘t at 
the truth in even the most complicated of cases. His ideal 
of a judge was one who having furnished himself with the well- 
settled principles of law and equity and a knowledge of human 
affairs derived from expetienct*, applii-s his good .sense to the 
settlement of disputes between man and man. On an occasion 
we were talking about the impression which prevails in some 
quarters that the life of a Judge of the High Court was one of 
ease and dignity with long vacations, ])lenty of holidays, and 
“off-days” in the bargain. Mr. Tyabji was recounting to me the 
mental strain and the worry of a Judge's life. “Few people 
outside the Bench,” he remarked, “can perhaps realise the 
pains we have to go through.” “But suerly, Mr. Tyabji, is 
it not true of the Judges as it is of the poets - there arc pleasures 
in judicial pains which only Judges know ?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“the work involves a gootl deal of human interest .and then 
there is no doubt of the intellectual pleasure of it which is 
denied to the executive olficer who always envies the Judges, 
but then look at the growing m.iss of law reports ? These 
law reports are becoming .a cumbrous affair and 1 sometimes 
wish we could manage to get without them”. 

Mr. Tyabji as a social roformor. Air. lyabji was at 
first the Secretary and then the Presidiait of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam, an inlluential M.ahomcdan Associ-ation of Bombay. It 
is difficult to form an estimate, in a short space, as to the 
great services rendered by Mr. Tyabji as a social reformer, 
particularly to his co-religionists. The said friend of Mr. 
Tyabji gave in his article, alluded to above, an account of how 
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his attention was at first drawn to social matters : — 

is just 22 years or so since at a |)ji\att‘ meeting which 
was held at tlu^ n^sidenct^ ot Professor W’oi dsworth, 
to discuss some public cjiiestions, and at wliieh were 
prest'iit among others tht! lalt* Mr. Telang, Mr. 'I'yaltji, 
Mr. A. (). Hnnu‘ and Sir William W'hfldeihmii and Mr. 
Malahari. 'I'he last-named gentleman, who had tlum 
attracttwl [)ul)lie attention all over the country hy his 
memoral)le notes on ‘‘Infant Mairiag(! and hailorced 
Widowhood,*’ madt' a reinarlv to the effect that men lik(‘ 
Mr. 'Felang and xMr. 'I'yaliji ought to si*t a hold t x.'implt^ 
in social matters to tlndr count ryimm. Mr. Tyahji was 
lu ard to reply that (‘xamph* was hf sl set hy our iloing 
things ijuieily and taking thtr people with us instead 
of increasing the dilliculties ot their situation hy noise 
and bluster. A year or so after that 1 hapjiemal 
to ask liiin wh(?th(‘r he W’as against agitation in matters 
of social reform. “Surely not/' he said ; and liere 
are words of Ids uttered llu*n : — “As an every activity 
so in this matter of .social nd'orm, W(‘ w\'int f ntliusiasm 
and enthusiastic men. I'he f hargo g^merally laid against 
such men is that they exaggerate. I.^mt without a (ertain 
amount of exagge ration I am afraid you eannol attract 
public attentie)!! to any growing evil.” 

Mr. Tyabji did fiis be.’.st for the anudioration of the condition 
of the women of his community and for th(* advanccnmnit of tlndr 
education. H(? was not conltmt to ask to follow' I lie princi- 
ples but h(f himself practically adopted iIkmii. I (is daughters 
W(?re the lirsi in the Idombay I/r(‘sideney to receive their 
education in England. Tims it will be seen that Mr. I’yahji was 
not only a political leader but a keen advocate of ( ducational 
advancement and social reform who had tin* courag(.* to translates 
precept into practice. His labors for the causi* of education weia^ 
not confined only to the improvement of his community ; but 
while he was for some years a Syndic of tfie Bombay University 
3 — 
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he took great interest in the affairs of general learning. The 
same gentleman tells a story in connection with his great work 
on social reform, which will be read with utmost interest ; — 

‘‘A few years ago an incident happened, which shows what 
a strong head and soft heart Mr. Tyabji had and what a 
growing man he was in matters of social reform. A 
younger relation of his, brought up under Ins influences, 
with cultivated tastes and progressive ideas, broke through 
the purdah in the case of his own family. At that time 
Mr. Tyabji wms at Matheran, spending one of his High 
Court vacations. The younger relation, who had taken 
the bold step without consulting Mr. Tyabji for w'hoin 
he had the highest regard and gre at aftt ction, thought, 
lioweviT, that he ought to apprise the latter of the fact. 
So he wrote and expected a sympathetic reply. But Mr. 
Tyabji’s communicpie was one of surprise, if not anger, 
that his young relation had taken a rash step, calculated 
to arouse prejudice and throw back the cause [of reform 
in the community. But the young relation was equal 
to the occasion. He appealed to Mr. Tyabji's nobler 
instincts; asked him whether in doing what he had done, 
h(‘ had not followed the lines laid out by Mr. 'Fyabji 
himself for all those who had had the privilege of being 
brougat within the sphere of his inspiring influence ; 
and begged of him to say whether any progress 
was possible without some measure of self-sacrifice, 
some kind of conflict between the old and the new. 
The appeal had its effect. Mr. Tyabji wrote in reply 
warmly commending what he had at first seemed to 
ensure - and the public knows that^ever since then there 
was not a single speech of his on social matters where 
he did not earnestly preach against the Purdah. And 
it was not mere preaching, fhere was earnest example 
behind it — of that let his home life, with all its elevating 
influences, bear testimony unto all of us who have heard 
and known what a home of light and love it has been.^' 
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Mr. Tyabji was furth(‘r of opinion that tht* Indians as a 
whole, both Hindus and MahoTn(‘dans, are paying greater att('n- 
tion to political problems than to social questions. His remarks 
on this point, dvo quoted below : — 

'd am afraid that young India lias fixed its attention too 
exclusively U|)()n politics, and too little upon education and 
social redorm. I am on<^ of those who think that our im- 
provement and progress lies not in our efTorts simply in 
one direction, but in various directions, and that we 
ought to move side by side for the purpose of im|)r()ving 
our social status and our educational status quite as much 
as our political status. Jt is no use labouring tog(*lher 
for a representative GoviTiiment of a very advan('e‘d type 
if the majority of our own countrymen are .still sti'eped in 
ignorance', and experience shows that th(! majority of the 
Indian subjects have not appreciated the advantages of 
that higher education upon which, 1 think, the fate of 
our nation really 

The annual Mahomedan Educational Conference of 1903 
was held in Bombay under the presidency of Mr. dyabji, when 
he delivined a vigorous and an impressive speech. He strongly 
advocated the weakening of tlie power of the Zenana system of 
ihit Mahomi.'dans and as strongly urg(*d the m^cessity for liberal 
education of Moslem women. But the most ri'inarkahle feature 
of the speech was that he d<Kdared his adhesion to the priiudpb's 
of the Indian National Congress in the following words : — 

“Gentlemen, you are no doubt aw.irc that, although the 
the Conference has been in ('xistfuict* for s»:veral years 
past, 1 have not hitherto been able to take an active 
part in its deliberations. No doubt, then* have been 
many reasons for this, to which it is unnecessary to refer. 
But there is one in regard to which I must say a few 
words. You arc no doubt aware that I have always been 
a supporter of the Indian National Congress. In my 
younger and freer days, when I was not trammelled with 
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the rosponsihiliiics imposed by my present office, and 
wluMi I was, therefore, abh? to take a more active part 
in public life, and especially in the politics of the Empire, 

I deemed it my duty to support th(? Congress, and, as you 
may perliajxs know, I had tin' honor of presiding at the 
Congress held in Madras some years ago. On that 
occasion I described my ehn tion as the higliest honor 
tliat could 1)(* paid to any Indian gentleman by his 
fellow-siibjccls of the Empire. Ileing of that opinion 
at that time and being still of that o])inion now, you will 
readily uiuh-rstand that it was not p(jssible for nn^ to 
take any part in connection with any institution which 
had or could be supposed to havt' the slightest trace of 
being hostile or antagonistic to the Congress." ‘‘General- 
ly speaking political measures affect tlu^ whole of the 
hanpire all the various communities inhabiting the Empire 
more or less (Mpially and evenly. It is seldom that 
political qu(‘stions arise which affect only one community. 
]\lv guiding principle, thercf(.)rc throughout my lihi has 
always b(!en that in so far as gen(‘ral political questions 
:\rv. conceriK'd, that is, questions which affect tlu^ Empire 
as a whole and all th(^ ci)mmunit(‘s togetluT and not 
merely the Mussalman ('ommunity, then in such case 
Mussalmans and all the, other communities in India ought 
all to work together hand in hand and not se])arately or 
hoslih'ly towards each other.” “What 1 have said, gentle- 
men, I think is ( nough to show that in my opinion so 
far from iluTc b«'ing any cause for antagonism or hostility 
there is evt rv reason why the two great national in.sti- 
lutions the Congress and the Conference should work 
hand in hand together - th(! one having for its object 
chiefly the political advancement of the country and the 
other the intellectual advancement of the Mussalman 
Community. I can see no reason why these two institu- 
tions should not work in perfect peace and harmony and 
why the educated and enlightened and experienced and 
influential members of the Mussalman Community should 
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not talvt‘ part in the deliberations ol both the institutions 
so far as their cirnimstances and considerations permit. 
\Vc ran work liaiul in liand with all other romnuinities 
of India in |)erfci t harmony and co-operatiim so loiii; as 
our own special intert'sts are not threatened. If, howevia*, 
our inter('sts an* Lhn'attmed, tlum as I have ahea<lv said 
before, it would be our duty to ojipose all such prejudicial 
measures by every constitutional means in our power. 
Althoutjh in my opinion such ojiposition should b(' con- 
ducted from within the Coni^ross itself or by distinct 
political institution — such as by this f'onferenci' ” 

Once wb('n s|)eakini^ on the moderation of demands and 
spci'cli, in which In^ had a linn hidiid, hit nmiarktnl : — 

“Our countrymen have not wholly realisc'd the distinction 
betwt'en ‘licency’ and liberty’ and have not wholly 
grasped the fact that Mreedom^ has its responsibilities 
no less than its jirivileges.’^ 

List visit to England. In the (‘arly part of 1906, lie went 
to London for the last timii for ilur treatiiKuit of his eyissight, 
which had begun again to give him serious trotdile. Mr. Tyahji 
had not IIkmi retired from siTviee but only took leave for thc^ 
purpose. In a short time, In' was ciinnl of the disease, and 
accpiired such stnuigth and vigor that he undi.Ttook long Motor 
tours. Ill March of that year he was pri'sent at a nu'eting of 
the Last Indian Association held at (^axlon-hall, WestministiT, 
London, on the oceasiim of the reading of Mr. Cokhale’s 
paper on “Self-Government for India,’’ when* he spoki,* on the 
Indian situalion atlvocaiing moderation and (anirt(*sy in 
politics. In referring to various oth(*r points of Indian probltuns, 
he spoke on the employment of Indians in th(‘se words : — 

“As regards the employment of tin.* peojile in (h>vernm(;nt 
servin', I think it a perfectly legitimate aspiration on the 
part of the natives of India to he employed in larger 
and larger numbers in the higher degrees of the public 
service. Natives of India possess very high natural 
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qualifications for employmd't in many branches such 
as the judicial, the public works, the railways, the 
telegraplis — and I, for one, am unable to sec why much 
larger numbers of the natives of the country should 
not be employed in these departments not only without 
prejudice, but with great advantage to the Empire.’^ 

He also attended a dinner of the Aligarh College Associa- 
tion in London, in the month of July, and expressed his deep 
sympathy with the? mevement, and appealed to his brelhern 
for active help for raising the status of the Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh to a st‘parate Mahomedan University. This 
was th(^ last public utterance of Mr. Tyabji ; and before the 
close of the account of the life and labors of that departed 
great, we cannot but quote the views he expressed on the 
subject : — 

“It has been well remarked by Sir Thomas that one 
college, however good and important, cannot possi- 
bly b(‘ sufficient for the requirements of fifty or sixty 
million MahoiiKHlans in India. We must have these 
institutions all over India, and it has always seemed to 
me of the greatest possible importance that the educa- 
tional institutions we have in other parts of the country — 
some ('t them fulfdling the humbler mission of imparting 
primary education, and others teaching up to the high 
school standard, should be raised to or supplemented 
by collegiate institutions. The well-wishers of our com- 
munity present to-night as guests will be pleased to hear 
that efforts in this direction are being made (and not 
without success) in other parts of India. If, as I hope, 
Aligarh develops into a university, it will become the 
centre of attraction educationally for all Mahomedans, 
not only from the various Mahomedan schools and 
colleges of India, but also, it may be, from other parts 
of the Mahomedan world. And it certainly is a very 
pleasant symptom that We have so recently seen, in 
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connection with the Royal visit, such large contributions 
made for the endowment of chairs at Aligarh, tin* dona- 
tions including a lakh of rupci-s troin a private Mahoiue- 
dan gentleman in Bombay, and a large contribution from 
that very enlightened, most intellectual and public-spirited 
nobhmian, the Aga Khan, who, 1 may point out, is much 
more directly connected with Bombay than with Up|)er 
India. Having received so much help Irom Western 
India, our brethren in the North may permit me tlu‘ 
friendly criticism that they setmi to have greatly neglected 
the caus<^ of female education. 'I'his is a n^proach to 
men of their ciilighlenment, and I have noticed with 
the greatest pleasure that recently elTorts havt^ Ix'mi 
mad(' to reim^dy that state of things. 'This is a rtdorm 
in respect to which my Mussalman friends in tlu! North 
may not despise to take a leaf out of the book of tln;ir 
Bombay co-rcligionists. I need only add that 1 hope 
the college will develoj) into a real ccuitre of Moslem 
education and eidightenment not merely for the North- 
West, but for all India. I'liere is not a Mussalman in 
India, certainly not in Bombay, who dot^s not wish all 
prosperity and success to Align rh.^' 

Death of Mr. Tyabji and feeling in the country, but alas ! 
who kiii'W that his end was drawiiijf so lasiror to him ? 1I».> 
passed away suddfaily in London, on Auf^ust 19, 1906, owin^ to 
the affection of his heart, leaving behind him wih;, son, daiigliters 
and sorrowing countrymen to mourn his loss. Ilis son, Mr. 
Abbas Tyabji, Mar-at-law, is now the Chii-f-Judgt; of the 
Gaekwar’s Dominion at Haroda. Among public men, Mr. Tyabji 
will ever be remembered for bis eloquimee, sagacity aud 
fearlessness for popular cause. Mr. 1). E. Waeha, thus said of 
him at the memorial meeting held in Bombay in the following 
eloquent terms : — 

“Mr. BadrudcUn appeared to li.ive been born a state.sman. 
The more 1 knew him and the more I heard from his 
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lips, many an observation on the condition of the count ly, 
its administration, and the right and proper duty of 
ourselves as citizens, the deeper that conviction grew 
on me. Had his kismet been east elsewhere, say, in a 
great Native State, Hindu or Mahomedan.I am perfec tly 
certain that Mr. Tyabji would have risen to fill the 
liighest post. He would have been another Sir Salar 
Jung. 7'here were in him all the great (jua/ities which 
contribute towards tlu‘ making of an (uninent stat(\snian — 
talents of a high order, political sagaeity, tact, judgment, 
suavity of manners, and, above all, (atliolic sympathy. 
As a Moslem, he was devotctdly attached to his creed, 
and thoroughly understood its ethics with a broad-mindcM.!- 
nc'ss and tolerance which deservci tlu^ highest prais<*. 
Moreover, his early training and education in lingland 
had liad its great formative inlluence on Ids character 
which was all through discerned in his public life. As 
a westernised Mabomedan, he could not sit inactive 
without reforming his community. He rightly conceived 
that the first and most important element of social reform 
among his co-religionist s was education, TIi(‘ back- 
wardness (d Mahomedans in this respect he seems to 
have perceived from an early day ; and lu^ persi-vcringly 
endeavoured, and endeavoured with success, to lay the 
foundation of educational progn*ss in his community. 
He chalked out the broad lines on which it should 
procc(^d. He knew well that reform meant reform first 
within his own domestic circle ; and /^ari passu reform 
for the community by slow and easy gradients ; in oth(*r 
words, on the lines of least resistance. Thus it w.is that 
he first lighted the torch of social reform in his own 
family and later on held it aloft, illumining the way for 
those who had his force of character and resolution to 
a.ssociate with him in that noble and mo.st benefict-nt 
work. We all know how his energies and efforts were 
directed towards the establishment of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam, and how these were crowned with success. It 
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will for over stand as an impcrishahlo inonnimMil ol liis 
f^rcat social work. In the entire ccniiiniinily of MalioiiK'* 
dans in India, he was reco^niistal as a toweriiiL; personality 
and a powm* and inlluenct' for j^uod. H it more than a 
Mahoineilan, he was proud to call hin^stdf aii Indian. 
His )i(‘art Ix at in unison witli th«‘ aims and aspirations 
of our national oi ^anisati(»n, while his head had ilear 
coneeptinns of tiu' ultimate tiiiiinjih of tlio^i* ohjects. 
In his (hiatli, therefor<‘, India Ios(‘s one of hrr Ix'sl sons, 
a j)illar of firoi^ress, ju^ti('i\ fiaa'dom, tolrralion and 
catholic sym])athy. It is io he fi'arrd it would be* lon^^ 
before th(‘ Country discov«*rs anothi r Tyabji.” 

Memorial meetings were held in London and in all imjiorl- 
ant c'entrcs of this country lo honor the nuanory of tin* deci^asial 
jLjreatman. In tlie Madras i^atherin^^ a resolution was adopted 
in the folio winj^ (ixpressions ; — 

•‘That this meelinj4 of the ( itizens of ^Madras «*xpn*ssrs 
its dt'ep sorrow for the death td* tlu' llon’ble Mr. Justi('e‘ 
Ikulruddin Tyabji who, as a distinj^uislK il jiuli>(.‘ and a 
trustt^d public h'adm', always commanded tlie respite! and 
admiration ot all < lasst^s o{ p»*()ple in this (ountry, 
and whose large sympathies and high eharael( r liberaliseil 
and sustained the movements t«> which he had lent the* 
weiglit of his great nam<.‘, and plact s on rectn ds its 
sense of the great loss India has sustained by it and 
expreesscs its profound symj)athy with tlu* mrmbers (d 
the bmeaved family.” 

In moving tflis re.soIution, Mr. (now the* llon’ble Mr. jiistici?) 
Krishnaswamy Iyer thus remark(‘d on the memeiraiih* earc-er of 
Mr. Tyabji : — 

*‘.Mr. d yabji liad chosen sufficiently early in his career 
a different patli wliich marked him out as om* of the. 
best lead(*rs of men. His political activity liad been 
more distinguislurd than his forensic activity and more 
distinguished than his judicial career. Since 1879 
he assumed the ro/e of a public man, and his career 
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had always elicited the highest approbation of every- 
body that came in contact with him. In 1887 he was 
selected to preside over the deliberations of the Congress 
held in Madras. Though he tthe speaker) was then 
miieh younger, he remembered very much the ability, 
the dignity and the firmness with which he presided 
over the deliberations of the Congress which had never 
been siir[)ass(‘d by any other President and it was in 
that Congress that he advocated his right to be there 
as representing his co-nrligionists all over the country 
and appealed to them to take an interest in their political 
condition. He appealed to them to cast off their apathy 
and to regard themselves first as Indians and then as 
Mahomedans, and to the end whether as a public man 
or as a High Court Judge he had never concealed from 
himself that spirit of patriotism which marked him from 
the beginning and which showed that he, at all events, 
remembered that he was an Indian first and Mahomedan 
last. I'hough he was a Judge there were occasions when 
he was called upon to express himself as to his political 
creed, and there was no mistake in the pronouncement 
wliich he had made when he was called upon to preside 
over the Mahomedan Educational Conference. He told 
his co-religioiiists that they were mistaken in the view 
which some of them took with reference to their part in 
the political regeneration of this land.’’ * * * “Whatever 
the late Mr. Tyabji did he did in a spirit of duty, for 
the best interests of his country. Men like Mr. Tyabji 
were rare in any country.’’ 

The tribute which is paid to the memory by a devoted 
friend of a deceased is generally considered to be more impres- 
sive and touching for his acquaintance with the pros and cons 
of that life and career. We have quoted in several instances 
from the article of a friend of the late Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, 
the concluding passage of which is now quoted, before we 
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:losc our ci-ccount of great deeds of an Illustrious worker for 

[he cause of the elevation of his countrymen : — 

“Now that you have departed from us, rest noble soul ! 
If to leave life betU^r than we found it is the su]>renie 
end of existence, your life has fulfilled its ])urpose. \\ e 
who are apt to live low and take narrow views of lib' by 
thinkini^ too much of our cret'ds and castes, have need 
of mmi like you — like you, who steadfast in the faith 
in which you w<‘re born and to which you adhered, 
appealed to iis by your example, as one of the most 
catholic minded followers of the Prophet — able to rise 
above narrow prejudices, broad-mind(‘(l, and lari^e-hearted. 
Let us hav(^ more men of your grit — nnui with strong 
convictions, balance<l judgment, ( onserving what is good 
and pure- in the old but ever growing with the sense of 
wliat we owe to our country in these changing conditions 
of the times.'’ 
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“The cruel hand of death has deprived ns one of the most 
energetic workers, friends and sympathisers, — the late Mano Mohan 
Ghose, an enthusiastic and steady worker from the early years of this 
(Congress) movement. His great abilities and rare legal acumen, 
his special study of Indian questions, especially the urgent need of the 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions, his untiring zeal 
and moderation, his great powers and readiness in debate and 
widespread influence combined to make him best fitted to espouse his 
country's cause. His sudden and untimely removal from our midst 
leaves a blank which it will be hard to fill, but his services to the 
Congress will keep his memory always green in the annals of this 
movement”. 


--Hon, Mr. H. M. Sayani. 


Account of the great Career. Mano Mohan Ghose, a distin- 
guish(^d lawyer and an ardent politician in Bengal, was born on 
the 13th of March 1844, in a small village named Bairagadi in 
Vikrampur in the district of Dacca. His father, Babu Ram 
Lochan Ghosts was a Subordinate Judg(i at the time of Lord 
Auckland’s administration, and received the title of Rai Bahadur 
for his able services. After receiving his elementary education, 
Mano Mohan was admitted into the Collegiate School, Krishnagar, 
in 1850, where his fathcT was employed for a long time. Mano 
Mohan passed successfully the Entrance Examination in 1859 
from that institution, when he was sixteen. Then in 1861, 
he came out to Calcutta and was admitted into the Presidency 
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College, and he resided in the house of Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore who was well-known for his piety and religious 
fervor. It was in the year 1861 that Mano Mohan started 
the newspaper, “Indian Mirror,” with the aid of Devendra 
Nath. In the following year, he with Mr. Satyendra Nath 
Tagore ( Maharshi’s first son ) went to London, and twice 
appeared at ,the Indian Civil Service Examination, but 
could not succeed. Next he decided to enter the legal 
profession, which raised him to so much eminence in life. 
In 1866, he was called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn. In that 
year, he published a pamphlet under the name of “ Civil 
Service.” A year after, Mano Mohan n turned to India and 
set up his legal practice in the High Court of Calcutta. 
Though Mr. Jnantndra Nath Tagore was the first Indian 
Barrister, but he never turned up in India ; and Mano Mohan was 
the first Indian Counsel who began his practice in this country. 
He had not to wait long for his success in the profession 
and within a short time he made his mark as a prominent 
membar of the bar. Among the distinguished Indian Barristers, 
Mano Mohan occupies a conspicuous place for the rare merit he 
was possessed of as well as for his fearlessness and sound legal 
acumen. Tht;re were very few sensational criminal cases all 
over Bengal in his time, in which he was not engaged as a 
defence Counsel, and which did not come to a successful termi- 
nation owing to his able advocacy. But the name of Mano 
Mohan is still a household word in this part of the country 
for the kindheartedness he evinced in defending the helpless and 
innocent persons in criminal courts. There arc many startling 
narratives of Mr. Mano Mohan being associated with numerous 
intricate criminal cases of his time, which we consider to be 
the fitting memorials of that eminent lawyer. 

Maoo Mohan as a public man. Next we turn to the ac- 
counts of his public services which are no less imp9rtan^ than 
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those of his legal career. Mano Mohon was one of the early 
pioneers of female education in this country ; and in 1873, 
he was appointed to be Honorary Superintendent of the Bethune 
College in Calcutta, in which capacity he did useful services 
for the furtherance of the cause. He was closely associated 
with many other important public institutions of his time which 
had the object of improving tin.' condition of the masses and the 
classes of this country. The other most important point of his 
life was that of his adhc'sion to the principles of the Indian 
Congress ; and his name will ever be remembered as one of 
th(^ prime movers for its establishment in iSgS- It was for 
his enthusiastic service's for the cause of his mother-country that 
led to his scdcction as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the sixth Congress held in Calcutta in 1890, but if he 
had not be(m cut off in the prime of his life, he would 
surely have been invited by his admiring countrymen to 
fill that highest place as its President. In his speech, as 
Chairman of the aforesaid Congress, we find him saying in 
the following terms : — 

^The National Congress movement was fittingly described 
last year by my friend Mr. Bherozshah Mehta, while 
welcoming the Delegates in Bombay, as the grandest 
outcome! of British Rule in India. To that description 
I will venture to add that it is also the natural and, 
indeed, the in<!vitable outcome of the generous policy 
pursued hy England in this country. The fact which we 
all gratefully acknowledge, namely, thAt India is now 
better governed than before, or the fact that no other 
Asiatic country is, at the present time, better governed, 
furnishes no argument whatever against the demands 
made by us with the sole object of improving the 
administration of the country. The English people have 
no right to complain if we refuse to judge of their acts 
and professions as rulers of this country, by any 
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standard lower than what they themselves have taui^ht 
us to respect and adfnire. It FiiLjland has been instru- 
mental in teaching an Asiatic peoph* a higlnT code of 
political morality she can scarc(‘ly complain, with any 
show of reason, if we expt'ct her strictly to adlune to 
that code in the (iovernint'nt of her own de])en(lencies 
and to carry out the professions and declarations which 
liave from time to time b('en madi* in her naim? and on 
ht‘r behalf. The great demonstration of to-dav, I think, 
we are all agreed, implies nothinig more than this, 7'/c., 
that much as haigland has done for us, she has yet a 
great deal more to do, or, in other words that the 
administration of India is not pt rh'ct, but that there is 
still considerable room for its im|)rovement and rtrforni. 
riiis, 1 believe, to be the keystone ol this gieat national 
movamiemt. It is not a movement inteiuledin the slightest 
degree to embarrass or hamper the Govtnnmeiit of the 
country, but to assist that (iovernnient by every nutans in 
the great and difficult task in which it is engaged. 

Mano Mohan, then began to investigate the ciuestlon of 
separation ot Judiciary from I{x(.*eiitive, — llie subject wliich ha.s 
hvAtn discussed in Congress scissions since its siajond gathering 
in t886. Me thought it to be the problem of problems for the 
betterment of adiniinstration of justice in India, and so also an 
urgent need of the country. Mr. Mano Mohan, delivered a 
valuable speech on the subject in the elevi.aith Congress at 
Poona in 1895, of which the following is an extract - 

“h>om the days of Lord f^)rIlWclllis down to tin' present 
time English administrators hav(; rej)eat(^dly acknow- 
ledged the soundness of the ])riiiciple for which w(* ar(! 
contending. It is now exactly hundred y<^ars sinc<! the 
Government of Lord Cornwallis, in the preambh' to a 
regulation of the Governor-General, publicly recorded 
that, in the opinion of the (lovernment of India, it was 
exceedingly desirable that revenue officer.s and others 
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pcrloriiiing executive duties should not be railed upon 
to try cases in which they have thcinsidvcs been mixed 
up. 'riic reform, however, was not then earned out, 
but in iSOr, a few years after the Mutiny, when the 
Police Act was under di.scussion before tlit* Lc^i^Inlivr 
(\juncil of the Governor-Gtmeral of India, strenuous 
(‘Iforls were made by distinguished Englisli ofticials to 
bring about this reform. It was on that occasion that 
no less eminent a member of the Civil Service than Sir 
Bartle Krere declared that the ndorm Avas one wliich 
must be carried out sooner or later, and that the only 
diHiculties in the way were ‘^pn'judiees of long standing.’ ' 
At that time ]Mr. Sconi‘, another dist ingnishc'd ineinber 
of th(*. ('ivil Service^ and a Judgi‘ oi the Sndder Court, 
insisted upon the reform being then rarried out, l>iit he 
was put off with the assiiract* that in a Vi-ry few yerirs 
the measure which lu‘ advocated would be earri(‘d out. 
At that tinu‘ the National Congress was not cv(.‘n lu,‘ard 
of, and I mention this fact in order to show that this is a 
reform which has all along been advocated by Knglish 
Othcials and administrators themselves^ and not by so- 
calhMl revolutionaries like ourselves. Nothing, however, 
was done, and although since llu* establishment of this 
('ongress we have rcp(^atedly agitated for this small 
measure of reform, our cries have yet remained 
unheeded. As the President has told us only the other 
day, both Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross stated from 
their placi s in Parliament that it was exceedingly desir- 
able that this reform should be carried out without further 
loss of time ; but the difficulty which then pressed Lord 
Kimberley was, as he put it, solely based upon financial 
considerations. 1 regret to say that it is im])ossible for 
mc or anyone who has studied the subject to accept this 
as a satisfactory explanation of the delay which has taken 
place in carrying out this reform. It seems imrt'asonable 
that we should be put off on the ground of financial 
embarrassment, when there is a yearly surplus which 
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oiij^ht undouht cilly . * lir (Irvotf*(l lo iniproviiii^ tlir vrrv 
aclniinislriitiiMi \vh*ch yields tliiit 

In th(^ followiniC Mr. M.nioniDhan (Jln^sr pnblishccl two 

rxrrerlini^lv valual)l(^ parnplilrls on“ Tlir Administration of jiistict* 
in India,” showiiii^ his d(.‘votion \vitli r\tnn|)larv vii^om* to the 
advocacy of the r(*fonn in the pr(‘paration (’>f whidi h(‘ hronerlu 
his end nenna' to him. I heso pamphlets ha\a* rt*('eiv( d warin 
commendations fn^m m inv eminent autliorities on the siihjt*rt and 
from numerous important papers m India and (ir(‘al Hi itam alik(\ 
The India^ an ori'^an of Indian pul)li{' opiniem, issued in London, 
published a review of the wi»rk in its issin* of Septemlxu* 
then a monthlv maeazin<\ fnnu which we are (piolin^ h(‘low : — 

‘*Mr. Manoinohan (jhose, of Lineolo’s Inn, harrister- 
at-Inw, practisinj.^ in tlie llii^h ronrt of Lx n':a!, lias 
just puhlislied two pani])ldt’ts on a ‘-iihjfct wliudi has 
(IcscnvtMlly attracted nnirli alleiUion — namely, the |)rac- 
lice of the (jovernnitait ot India in V(‘stin^ its re\cniie 
ofTicers with judicial po\v< rs. * * * * Ono of Mr. 
(ihose's two pamphlets contains opinions » xpre^ed hy 
eminent authorities on the system of tinilinj^ judic ial and 
(executive func tions in onc^otfirca* ; and the c)tl.er contains 
reports of authentirated easrs illusl ratirn^^ the e*\ its en- 
gendered hv that system. Lc»rcl ( 'nrinvallis's opiniem, 
as expressed in the prc^amhle to I<ri:*u 1 ation II ol 170,1, 
inconi rcjvcTtihlv demonstrates, in the lollowin^^ passage*, 
the* absolute iie('<‘ssity of s(*[)riral itig judic ial and exc'ciitivc? 
iuuc'tious : “If the! rc^gulations fui a'^si.'ssing and collc*rting 
tile public nrveiim* are inbiniM'ch the rev«auie cdlicers 
tlu'mselves must hc! the .'e'lL; re*'' sen's, and it is obvious 
that individuals, w lio have been w rongecl by thc*in in one 
capac itv, can m-v-r hope: to obtain redr<*ss from thc*m in 
anotimr. * * * | |jr rev<-mie ollic ers must be cjj*|)riv- 

ed of tlndi* judici.'i povvers. All financi.al claims of the 
public, when ‘b^l^.,t(rcl under tint rc*gulations, must be 
subjected to the cognisancat of Courts of Judicature 
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superintended by judges who, from their official situations 
and the nature of their trusts, shall not only be wholly 
uninterested in the result of their decisions, but bound to 
decide impartially between the public and the proprietors 
of land, and between the latter and their tenants. 1 he 
collectors of revenue must not only be depri\ed of 
their power of deciding upon their own acts, but rendered 
amenable for them to the Courts of Judicature, and collect 
the public dues subject to a personal prosecution for 
every exaction exceeding the amount which they are 
authorised to demand on behalf of the public and for 
every deviation from the regulations prescribed for the 
collection of it.*’ 

“The regime established under Lord Cornwallis’s legisla- 
tion rapidly produced that extraordinary degree of 
prosperity which astonished tlu' world, and pow(‘rfully 
aided in the consolidation of British power in India.” 

KU(] of the patriot. Manomohan died suddenly at Krish- 
nagar on the i6th October 1896, at the age of 52, owing to 
a brain disease caused by over exertion h)r the investigation of 
his favorite subject. We quote below what the late Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mitter, K T., sometime Chief-Justice of Bengal, as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the twelfth Congress 
said of the late lamented patriot : — 

‘i should be wanting in my duty to an intimate and a 
highly respected friend, and to a most prominent and 
useful member of the Congress, if I omitted to reftT to a 
melancholy event which has cast a deep gloom over the 
people of this province, and if you will permit me to say 
so, over the other provinces as well. A true patriot has 
recently passed away from us in the prime of his life and 
patriotic activity. I allude to the lamentable and untime- 
ly death of Mr. Manomohan Ghose. By his sincerity 
of manners, by his sweetness of temper, by his readiness 
to help the distressed, by his eminently practical turn of 
mind, by his deep legal learning, by his whole-hearted 
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devotion to his country’s cause he had endeared himself 
to high and low, to laymen and to the professum alike. 
The educated have no sympathy with the masses, 
our rulers irnat^ine ; let tht'm search the records of 
criminal trials and tht^y will see how Mr. Ghose, a fine 
prohict of \Vt*stern civilisation and education, felt in 
the d(‘pths of his Insirt and work(*il with a single-minded 
zeal for a p )r)r wretch heloiii^ini^ to the lowest stratum 
of Indian society, worke‘d not only as an advocate, 
l)iit as a feelin," protector. A sterling soul and a 
fi^emiine patriot, his willing and able services were, 
ami<l the overwhelming pressurcr of professional engage- 
ments, always at the dispo.sal of his country's cause — of 
the Congress, he was a powerful pillar.'^ 

While we are concluding the brilliant record of the useful 
career of Manomohan, wc draw prominent attimtion to the 
estimate of his labors formed by Mr. Rahamatulla Muhammad 
Sayani in his Congress presidential speech, as has already been 
notc^d above. His son Mr. Mahimohan Ghose is a Madras 
Civilian. 




MAHARAJA LUCHMESSUR SINGH 


“ Anioug all the patriotiOi public-spirited, and respected Chiefs of 
Modern India, there was none more public-spirited and more patriotic 
than Sir Iiacliiueswar Singh. He was the Bayard amidst Bengal 
ZemindarS) the Knight without fear and without reproach.** 


-R. C. Dhtt. 


Early life. Maiiaraja Sir Lachmisvar Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, one of the Pivinicr noblennm of his time in India, 
who was widely known for his munificence and philanthrophic 
acts, was born in tin.' year 1856. On the death of Maharaja 
Rudra Singh in 1850, lie w is succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Maheswar Singh, who died in October i860, lea/ing two 
minor sons, Lachmiswar and Rameswar. As a rule, the 
Darbhanga Raj was then placed under the management of 
the Court of Wards, when the two broth.ers were under 
an Knglish tutor, Mr. M. C. Macnaghlen. On attaining his 
majority, Lachmisvar duly succeeded to his estates ; and 
at the time of his installation Sir Stuart Colvin Bayley, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was pleased to observe 
that “his abilities, m inners, accomplishments and personal 
character eminently fit him for the high position he has to fill.” 
Tbe acts of his charity. Maharaja Lachmisvar was well- 
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Maharaja Lachmessur Singh. 

known for his generosity and charitable disposition. It was 
estimated on his death, that during his life-time, the Maharaja 
paid upwards of two crores of rupees on various public objects, 
notably in the Bengal famine of 1874 , he spent ;^'3,oo,ooo in 
relief of distress ; in the famine of 1897, his remissions and 
contributions exceeded ;^i,oo,ooo; and he also contributed 
Rs 50,000 to tlie funds of the Imperial Institute in Kngland. 
Services of the Maharaja in Legislative Councils. As a 

member of both the Bengal Lagislative Council (1880-1882, 
i 893 - 95 > '% 5 " 97 i '^97 9^) Imperial Legislative 

Council, the Maharaja rendered useful services by his manly 
eloquence and firm determination to be true to his country. 
His services in the Legislative Council were well appreciated 
at the time of the lengthened deliberations on the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, when he acted as one of the representatives 
of the landowners of Bengal and Behar. The ability and 
moderation he displayed on this occasion were fully recognised 
by the Viceroy, Lord Elgin himself. The illustrious patriot, 
the late lamented Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, in the course 
of his tribute to the memory of the Maharaja, which 
appeared in the “ Manchester Guardian " in 1899, said that: 
"It was my good fortune to be a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council four years ago when he was also a member. 
He was so ill then that it was with some difficulty he walked up 
the steps to the Council room and he was sometimes permitted 
to speak sitting. His regard for his country’s interest dragged 
him to the Council on important occasions, even in this state of 
health, and 1 never heard him to speak — even he was voting 
against me — without feeling the highest respect for his straight- 
forward and manly candour, his loyalty to the Government and 
his truth to his country.’’ On his death, a meeting of the 
Bengal Council was adjourned for a day out of respect to his 
raeraory. 
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The Maharaja as a Patriot. As a patriot, Maharaja Lach- 
miswar, rendered liberal help to the gn.‘at organisation of the 
Indian National Congn*ss. lie attended at its twt'lfth sitting 
held in Cah'utta in 1896, wIkmi the whole asscMnhly lionor(‘d 
him by rising from their s(*ats. Another niighly son of 
India, the late Mr. Ananda Mohan I)osi‘, in tlu^ (’oiirsii of his 
Presidential speech of tin; National f^ongrt'ss oi 1898, paid a 
warm eulogy to the memory ol the (lec(\'is(‘d Maharaja m the 
following words : — 

“ And now in tlic rlosing month of the voar, not a 
lortni^Iit ago, has passed away to the realm Ixwoiid 
one oi the noblest and the m«»>t illustrious of India’s 
sons^ illustrious not by birth and ])ositioii alone, the 
Piemier Nobleman of l^<M)gal and th(‘ Il(‘ad of its ])r»)ud 
Aristocracy — hut illustrious by that whieh is a higher 
nol.)ility ])y tar than that ol birth and wealth — 
God's own noldlity of a rich heart and a rich 
service in humanity's cause. In tint Maharaja of ])ur- 
l)hanga, tlwi British (io\ernment lost's a loyal subjerl 
and perhaps the most trusted and honor lal of its 
Councillors, the country oiU! ol the' greatest of its beric^- 
factors and staunelu'st ol tlu' dt'leruh'rs ol its rights, 
and the Congress a Iriend, a geiu'rous heipc'r, a warm 
supporter — none warmer — whose value no word that 
can lall fnan our lips can ad('t|uatidy express, ('an 
memory lail to go hack at this moment to that .scene 
w ht n tw o years ago he came to the* Congress Pavilion 
in ('alcutta, the last he lived to attend, and the whole 
assembly n^se as one man with an c'nthusiasm that knew 
no bounds, to welcome this truc^ friemd alike of the 
(Government and of the people, d'o me, the death of the 
Maharaja of Diirblianga come with the sudch.-nness and 
the poignancy of grief at the loss of one who was a 
pc'rsonal friend, and whom 1 had eagerly hoped soon to 
meet after along absence. But he has. Toadies and Gentle- 
men, left examples behind, marks in the foot-print of 
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wliirli \v»‘ trust and j^rav may bf' an t*nr<nirai^(‘mpnl 
ami a LMiidt- to nthiTs of liis rlass, ami ti) all Iriu* and 
i«)yal sniis of Imli.i/* 

Premature end of the Maharaja. J h«* iM iharajd Haliadur 

dual on llir lylh ol I )(*(u-inlu‘r 1 S()S at tin* |n'(‘inatur(‘ a<^(‘ td 42, 
li avino- no issiio, Init a l)n)thcr, two widows, and tlu' cunintry to 
niourn at Ids l(»ss. '1 lu* (‘.sla!(‘ tlu rcfon* |)asscd into th(" liands of 
liis l)r«)tlu r, tlu‘ pn’st nl Maharaja of 1 )arl)lianija. Niuncrous 
iiuaiuMial nua'iinos wen* hold all ov(‘r tin* ('oiintry ; and 
Maharaja Ixainosvvar Slnoh !>ahadiir sptait a I.irrjo sum of 
inono\ in charilv in imanoi v ot his lal(‘ lannmlrd hrotlua* on the 
(uu'asion of tin* Srai/h criomonv. In order to mak(.* an idea 
of tile naluie (»f this ( liariiv, we‘ ^ive an (‘\tr.a t from the fij^ures 
allotted and plaeed at the disjiosal (d th(‘ vaiious Local (lovern- 
ments arid its OHicers with a re(|ii(‘sl to distiihuti' them amonii^ 
the poor on the day <d Srdiih : VUc <^it>v(‘rnment of l^cngal 
were p lid Ks. lo^ooo and that of Homhay, Madras, N.W.P., and 
the Puniab Rs. 5.()oo eac'h ; 'Lin* Commissioner of Patna and 
the Collf'etor of I )arl)tiatiea were each i)iovi«l(ul with Rs. 5,000 ; 
'i 'a Ca nnnissioners ol P»eiiares and Karai'hi and Father Lafont 
oi (\'i!eiilla ieeei\ed ea('h Rs. 2.000 ; and the (.a)l!ectors of 
Mu/alt irpur, ( laya, Saran, (.'ham pa ran, Shahahad, Pdiaijalpur, 
Mohl^Iim', Pnrnea, Maldah and Snhdivisional Maj^istrat*; of 
l.)eo^hnr ( :n h Rs. i^ooo. 'I he ( io\<-rnmiait of lUmijal expresstul 
their ^riet in an extraordinary issue of tlie (lazette, which runs 
thus : “dlie Lieutenant -( io\frn(»r has heard with (hu*}) r(‘i;ret of 
the death ol tlu* llon’lile Maharaja Sir Luchmessur Singh 
Paliadur, (r.C.LF. of Darhhanga, on iIuMUorning of the 17th 
instant. Oiw^ of tlu^ fr>reniost landholders and noblemen of 
the Province, th(.‘ late Maharaja fuHiIled with distinguishiid 
public spirit and liberality tin* duties of his high position, and 
won the esteem of all classes of the community and of the 
Government. He rendered valuable service as a member of 
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both the f,egislitire Council of If is Kxcellency the Vic:eroy and 
the Bengal Council, and his generosity in relieving distress and 
assisting in works of public: utility was conspicuous. His death 
at an earlv age will be di-plored throughout the Province.” 

We find in the s une tribute of Mr. Romesh Ch.indra f)utt 
an eulogium to the services of the late Mah.iraja in the follow- 
ing expressions ; — 

all tlu‘ patriotic, j>iil)lic-s[)iritt!(l, and respected 
('liiefs <jf Modern India, then! was none inor<‘ public- 
spirit<‘d and inorc! patriotic than Sir Lachnnrswar Sin^h 
Educated by Kni^lisli teachers he s|)okc that lan^ua^c 
])crfectly, and tliostr who have heaid him voice the 
opinions ol his ctnintrymen in the 15enj.^al Letjislative 
Council or in tlu! Li:i»islativ(‘ (Council of tlie Viceroy, have 
been struck alike by his manly and slrai[»htforw.ird 
elocpience, his loyalty to the British Government and his 
unaUerai)le dirtormination to he true to his country and to 
his countrymrm. rh(*re has been hac'ksliding amon^ other 
leadini^ men of Ben<r;il ; th(;re has b(Mm abandonment of 
the public interest for p’-ivate i)r class interests; tin re has 
been betrayal of the country’s cause for sellish m stives. 
But the Maharaja of Darbhanjya’s record is spotless, his 
honor and fame have been above suspicions. He has 
remained true to his ccnintry when other men turned their 
backs or changed their coats; he rcanained true to his 
honour when others withdrew and fl(‘d. He was the 
l^ayard amidst Bengal Zemindars, the Kni^dit witlioiit 
fear and without reproach. As a landlord his conduct 
towards his cultivators has been often favorably noticed 
by the Government of the day. As a patriot, be nmder- 
ed liberal help to the great organisation of his educat- 
ed countrymen, the National Congress. The Maharaja 
of Darbhanga feared no living man and courted favour 
from none ; and when he considered it his duty to help 
his educated countrymen in organising means to express 
their yiews on public measures he rendered them help 
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wliicli will llvt' in llu' in-.-iti-fnl roco11('rtii n t'f ihr 
of Imli.i. It li'inark.'iMo llmt tlio fi'.irh ss c<»n(liirl of 
tlii-i LO'.it no])lcninn n«v<r tliil liiin .inv h.inn in tin- 
«sl iin.vl ion of tlu' riilofs of tin- I!i‘^ liono'^tv \v:\^ '^o 

oloar, lii-> j)a1 1 wa'^ m) inn pn •^l i< 'M imI llial thr 

nilt-rs Irli lor liini niou* r(‘-prct ami sho>\ cd him inon* 
than ihrv rc-n«i«To‘il to |]io-<‘ \\lio wi r«‘ inoro 
* •] iN( iiiiioii**-, moil st“lf---4M‘klni; inor(‘ to linn th«ir 

-a 1 1*^ a<a 1 «! (lin‘>- to ( li«‘ <]in (lion ( »l 1 lir w in il. I lia \ «■ o|( cn 
^-tM-n the lato Maharaj i in ooinpanv with th<* 
Mniop.'.in Otlic i iK in Ih-n^al, and I iKtticaal with ‘oatilu a- 
ti »n ihi’ hi;di la-vjw't t whi< h wa^ ituaiiaMv paid to him/' 
W'c i[ii(d<‘ l)rl<»\v an « \1 r.Kd from tin* S/af s'lntn on tin* 
(\ina i- of lli(‘ laU* Maharaja : — 

'• r>v tlio (h adi (»f Maliaraia Sir lau lnnisw ar Siipdi of 
1 )arl»han'.p\. I !idi i lias lost ono ol it s 1 h <■ inioi’ noldos and 
ihr pnlilic' oip- of the most munili('rnt ot inodorn pliilan- 
Ihi'ophisls. An ovidnua- ol tin- iudanumt with whi(hlho 
N'oiin'.^’ M diaraja’s cdio'ation was conduct » (I, il is Fiolo- 
woithv th.it, while he profilli d to the lidl hy liis fjaininj.ij 
nnd< r h'ur<»p' an tutors, In* yet was n«it (h-nat ioiiall a-d 
l>v it. Ih- remained a yood mthodox Hindu ; and no 
little ol hi'« inllueioe o\<T his (aa** lua ihren and ju-oph*, 
aiul inllu' lue ’\!d('h was unitormlv ex- rted lor the pidiiu' 
000(1. wai- ow in^ to his •.l indinp- la t in the; old wavs 
and Ixlirl-. ol ids fallu'is-. The M.diarijaA irolul lid* 
j)i'-‘'C'nt the \ alual)l«' T' Corel of his many liou' - t pulila' 
dutiea To e;\a-iv pul)li(' pli i l.i n 1 1 1 1 o j > 1 ) i( uuehrl ak intp 
no! only in IduiLpd, hut in the h'.nipiie, lie wa-. a osady 
rout rihutor, as if he h<dd his nolih* fort une a.-; a tinsi 
for his j)oor lua'thren/’ 

A I'l'and m.irhh* st.'itm* of the Maharaja has been ciau'ted 
hv piil>lic contrihution at the* sonlh-wesi e(»rner of Dalhonsie 
S(juan‘. Calcutta, which was uinaaled on 25th Maiadi 1904 hy 
Sir Andr(‘W hrascr, la’culcnant-riovaM'nor of l>(m<;al. 



ROMESH CHANDRA DUTT 


Administrator, antlior, orator, thinker, Hoiuesh Chandra 3Dutt 
(tands out as one of the most ijrominent men of his generation. A 
)rince and a great man lias fallen, and from the stage of Indian affairs 
las passed away one of the most distinguished leaders of thought 
i^hom this generation has produced. His loss, we fear, will not be 
nade good within a measurable distance of time.” 

The "Bengalee.” 

Paniily History — Rnmesh Chnndm Dull, on(' of ili<‘ most 
distlnijuisluHl Indian statcsmcMi of tho ])n\sonl ocncration and a 
man of profound literary eminence^ and nnc of the in*(\alosl 
administrators India has (‘vra* produced since it ranu/ under 
British Rule, came of the cultured Dutt family of Rriinl^ai^an 
in Calcutta, distinguished even in tin? days of Robert Clive and 
Warren Hastings. His great-grand-fath(‘r, Nilmoni Dutt was a 
broadminded Hindu leader of Calcutta, and was well-known in 
the latter half of the I'a’gbtcentb Century. His great-uncl(\ 
Rasamoy Dutt, was tin? first Indian who held the high post, first 
of Principal of the Sanscrit College and llum of Judge of the 
Court of Small Causes in Calcutta. His father Ishan Chundt'r 
was one of the first to be appointed to the post of Deputy 
Collector in Bengal, — created for the higher employment of 
Indians by Lord William Bentinck. Miss Torn Dutt, a cousin- 
sister of Romesh Chunder, wrote some English verses which 
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were much admired in England, a generation ago. Several 
others of this gifted family have acquired great literary fame. 

Early Y'ears of Romesli Chandra — Romesh Chandra was 
born in Calcutta on 13th. August 1848 — the year which gave 
birth to such other notable sons of Ilengal, namely, Suia.'udra 
Naib, Saroda Ch.iran and Protul Chandra. His boyhood was 
mostly i)assed in many Beng.il Districts, where his father was 
(-•mploved as Deputy Collector. Losing both liis father and 
mother, wlnsi he was young, he with his brothers and sisters 
lived under the guardi.inship of his uncle, Susi Chandra Dutt, 
a man of litmary pursuits and greatly devoted to linglish 
liler.ature. komesh Chandra received his early education at the 
1 bare School in C.ilcutta, and matriculated in 1864 taking the 
first place among the successful eamlidates of his school ; and 
he stood second in onhtr of merit among the successful 
students of the University at the First Examination in Arts 
in 1866. But he never graduated. 

Three Y'ears in Europe — On 3rd. March 1868, three Bengali 
yovUlis Surendra Nath Btuierjea, Bebari Lai Gupta and Romesh 
Chandra Dutt sailed for England to compete at the open 
I'ixamination for the Indian Civil Service. Surendra Nath went 
with his father’s consent but they had simply run away from 
their homes under cover of night and the three berths in the 
steamer were engaged in the naiim of Surendra Nath B.'inerjea 
and two Iriends. It is happy to think that the work, character and 
life of tlie (iiree friends have been indelibly impressed on the 
history of their native land. All the three succeeded in the open 
competition of 1869. More than three hundred English candidates 
had appeared at that Examination, but Romesh Chandra won the 
third place in order of merit ; and he stood second in English 
Literature but secured the first place in Sanskrit, He was also 
called to the Bar in th^same year from the Middle Tetnple- 
Ihey then travelled for three years in the Continent, notably 
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in Ent^land, Scotland, Ireland, France, (jennany, Switzerland 
and Italy. He thus witnessed the i^reat I’arlianu'ntary I'de'Ction 
of 1868 which returnetl the l.iherals to power and Mr. (Il.idstone 
became Prime! Minister for tin- first tinue lie h.id admission t<.) 
the II oiisr ()1 Commons, listened to the spcci'lu's of (iladstom* 
and Disra(‘li, and had a(‘(|iiaintaiu*(.‘ wiili Mr. John Ihi^lit 
and Hnnry Kawertt, tin' i4i'ratt\sl fiicmds ol Indiin jx'oplc in 
thosi! days. (I(‘ alltauhal mr(‘lini^s whrro John Sliiail Mill 
spoke and (.haru-s Dii'kens i;Mve r(\i.lin;^s Irom his novels ; In^ 
was also |)res(‘nt at rem'ptions at the India Olfna*, eiveii 1 )V the 
Duke of Ai'i^yle, tht‘ llien Sec'retarv ol State lor India ; and 
he had manv friimds amoni;* lln‘ dislim^anshed iMyolislniKm 
of lhoS(* days. Amouij; l^rofi.'ssors ot tin* I.ondon laiiversity 
Cullei.je, under whom In* sl.udi<‘(l, he kmov most intimately 
such men of d(‘ep learniiui^ as Ihmry Moiley and 'riu'Oihav* 
(.hddstueker. While lravellin«;* in hk*ane(; a noteworthy incident 
happeiual, which In) has narr.iteil in his book. The W'ar of 
1870 71 had just been o\c‘r when the thri:(‘ Indian youths 
visil(‘d Pairs in 1871. The (Jommiinists had destroyed most 
of tin* fine buildiniLJs in that city ; the h'rein'h (jov(.*rnment 
was furious and Fr(*nch soldi(*rs were shoot inii; dinvn men as 
Communists on nn.*n.^ suspicion. The three Meneali youths, 
on the occasit)!! of a visit to Verseillc.cs, were suspv‘c:ted t(.) 
be foreign Communists, and were arrested and taken into the 
custody (jf a French lock-up. 'Fhey thus passed a nii^ht in 
the lock-up and the next morning th(‘y were taken out for 
(‘xamination, when they pointed out to their pass-ports and 
asserted their rights as I?ritish subjects, d'he hkencfi olficta* 
was thus satisfied and ordered to set them fia.'e. 

A Successful Officer. For eleven y<*ars, from 1871 to 1882, 
Roinesh Chandra served in various capacities in many Districts 
in Bengal. His first experience iff famine-relief work was 
in the District of Nuddea in 1874. But a more difficult 
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work w.is iin|>osr(l upon him in iSyf), wlicn a Icrrihh' ('vcloiio 
and storm-wave sw<‘[)l (»ver soiitli-eastein r)eni;al, wliieh t<iok 
away tin* li\i‘S of tiaaisaiuls (.»( peoph*. lie was (h^pu'osl to 
ri'-or-am.-e adminisl ralien in llie island of Dakshin Shahaha /piir 
m the l)istriel ol 1 k'lekca^anj. whitdi was then ('oxcicd with 
dead bodies ot men, women and (Milk*,-- -S(mn‘ InmiL; on (lecs, 
some ll<*alin« 4 ' in lank--:, and sonu* (siriied m dilleiaail diieelinns l)v 
the -•iionv- tidal wave. '1 he eholn.a (*1 a most lata! t\pe hrokc^ 
out .ihn<».st immetiial el\’ ; r<-poilsol loolin.:.* ol pro])eil\ washed 
a\va\ lioiii Ii mies wer-‘ eon-^tanllv r<-i-eived ; and last hut md tin* 
has! a lamme dm* to the loss of <aops hrok(‘ out in the 
locahlv. Amid a all siieh l‘*rrihle disasters the \ < am:;' oMu-er 
ol (/ii!\’ five \<-ais’ slandin ;4 had worked so mm h ellieienlU' that 
he ^o.til r< heved the sullerers, rehui!l. lh(‘ \illa‘;es and I'j.stoied 
erder. 1 Ins hrilliant leeoidol the s(a vl('es (d Koim' di ( 'handi a 
Is <in illnst rat i( HI (»1 his hiijh administral iv<* t‘a|)a(alv. 

W.thin the lirsl ekwrii years of his sei\ie(\ In: had Iwiee 
aeied as l)isliiel Alaidslrate h)r short ptai(ds. He was the I'irst 
I’ldiaii Oilieer, who held e\eeuti\i‘ ehaia;«- ol a Hisliiel lor a 
prok »in;«d peiiod. hrom Ajnil le Apiil with a 

\r\\ ‘iioit inl( aval, le- was kept in ( Iiarec ol a most ddli( nil 
Disiiiei in IkaiL^al, — naekor;;anj, a! the lime of I llaat -I hll 
eonlio\ersy, d'he Indian Maidstralt* worked in ja rfeet harnnmv 
with his ]M:i;lish subordinates and won the kuc and resp<‘et 
ol ihe ])(S'»pk.*. 'rh<‘ (Io\n rnnnait nwicwed his work in a 

felieit<nis laneua^c in their Annual A<lminisl rat ion l\e\ iew piiblish- 
(.:d in the (.lovernineiU (ja/a*tt.e*. The Maia|uis t)l l\i|;(:)n was tlnai 
the V'^i'.'erov and ( j(.)vernor-( hanaal ol ImJia. He was so very 
im[nessed with tin.: re|)i)ris ol his work that he W’as pkaastal 
to S(“nd for the Indian AIaj;istrate, and expiaassed his approba- 
tioii of his work in a diliicult l-)istrii't. “I siait lor you,”— -I.ord 
Ripoii was pleased to remark, --‘kis I wished to see you and know' 
you before leaving India. Your work should be known in 
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Enij^Iaiul ; the fitness of Indians for hiijh administrative posts 
would not then be qin'Stioned.’* When Sir Anthony Maedonm'II 
(now Lord IVfaedonnell), then Revenue Seeretarv of IJenjtjal, 
took up the work of draftini^ the Hen^jal 'Fenancv Hill, no 
other reports were more valuable to him than those ol the 
youni^ Mai^istrate of Haris d, and no hel|) was more cordially 
aeknowledi^ed by liim as that of Pvlr. Rmnesb Dntt. 'Ihe I>ill was 
passL'd by F.orJ Duffeiin in the f.i^gislalive Council ol India; 
and th<^ protection needed by him fur the cultivating class was 
secured by the Hcngal Tenancy Act of 1885. After fourteen 
years of scrvica?, lu^ took two yt^ars’ furlough from 1885 ti> 1887, 
and the first of thes<i years he sjxmt in India in literary 
work. On rejoining after leav(?, he was posted for a short 
time to Ibibna and then was transferred to Myiiumsingh, tin* 
largt.‘st District in Bengal, wliere In* Wi)rktnl f(;r tW() years 
and a half. The Romesh Chandra Hall and Puhlie Library at 
d'angail in that District stands as a monument of the love and 
esteem wliicli the people of the District cherished for him. 
lie was then transferred to BurJwan in 1890, where in addition 
to his regular duties he had to look after the education and the 
estate of tin* jirescnt Maharajadhiraj of Hurd wan, wlio was 
then a minor. iMom Hurdwan he went to Dinajpur and then 
to another heavy District, — Midnapur, of which lie rtnnained 
in charge for about two Vv^ars. In 1892, he was made a 
Companion 0/ the Indian Empire for his meritorious servlee 
and brilliant literary work. In the autumn of 1892, he was 
compcdled to take furlough again for his ill-health. Restored to 
his usual health and strength, Romesh Chandra returned to India 
in 1893. April 1894, he was appointed as CommissioiuT 
of Hurdwan, Division, being the first Indian who rose to that 
covetable rank in the last century. While he was Commissioner 
at Hurdwan, he was appointed to be a Member of the I^engal 
l.egishitive Council, and rendered useful service as such, which 
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WMS liii;lily acknowltM.l<j;tHl by SirClinrli‘s Kllioti, I 
niM', on inon* tlian one (x'casion. Hiil In* had to n'sii^n his 
Mcmbta'ship wlu n In* was I ransli‘rr(‘d as Coininissioin*r of iln* 
Orissa Division, whcia* In* was also tin* rx-of/icit) Su|)rrin((*n- 
doni of si.niu* Iwcntv Native States (\all(*(l the Orissa d'rihiitarv 
Mahals. Roth in Oiissa and Hnrdwan In* maintained tin* hi^h 
reputation In* had won hv his Ion<^ pia'vious (*\pori(*nee. Daily 
in i 8<)7 he wt‘nt ar;ain on furlough; and in 0('tol)(‘r of the sann* 
^■(•ar, aftor a s(‘rvi('(r of twcaitv-six y(‘ars, In* r(‘tirrd from tin* 
Indian (avil S(‘rvi(’c, when under tin* riih's ol serxict* ht* mii^ht 
lniV(‘ (‘onliniied niin* vears moia*. \V(* eatlnT from a hioru‘a|)hieal 
sketidi tliat “he retired from tin* sf‘rvi('e with tin* nn»st lively 
S(‘nse of tin! fairin'ss and tin* courtt'sy of tln^ (Jox'ernment In,* 
ha<l served/’ Rom(*sh Chandra was a h\‘llow of the f'alentla 
rni\er>itv ainl a Member of tin* Asiatie So(:i(‘ty ol !h‘n<;a!. 

Mis Literary Enterprise. In the midst of hii;h pressure 
of olTn'ial W(.)rk in various distric'ts, Romesh (/handra lound 
tinn* t'* eni^ajH* hims(‘ll in lit(*rarv pursuit. Tin* three of his earlv 
^v^•^ks wete 1 I iMudisli, — three ) etirs tn fturofu\ the Ltt eriit ure 
. /' neu^ii'^ Peiisanfry of /{euy til, d heia* is a na'ord 

i,[ an iuteia*stin‘^ incident of his takini^j up the writing- nf Renoali 
Nc»vv ks. Onc(; the l<'it(* Rai Rankim Chandra Chatlerjhaa 
Riahailur, (k I. 1C, the greatest Ihaii^ali Noxadist ol the NinetfMuUh 
("entury ami 'vho xvas an intimati,* friend of Rf>mt.‘sh (diandra, 
met him oin^ day in C aleutla, xvhen Rankim Chandra uri^ed 
his voimi; friend to xvrite* in R(*ni(ali. ‘‘While* in IJeniedi 
exclaimed the ereatest Novelist, — '‘but I hardly know tin* 
R(‘neali lit(*rary style” ! “Stvle ’/’-- rejf)irntd Rankim, — “xvhy, 
xvhatt*ver a cultured man like you will xvrifi,* xvill b(* style. If 
vou havc^ the tjift in you tin* styh* xvill (:r>m(* of itself !^' 'I his 
ronv(*rsation had the desired efhnjt. Retxv(*en tin* years 1874 
and 1880, Romesh Chandra produced his four historical Novels, 
called “Banga Bijeta,” “Madhavi Kankan,” '‘Maharashtra 
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fihnn r^'ohliat” and “l\aj|nil Jihan vS.nulhya,” whicli form |)arl 
of th(' ptM'inanont lit(‘raliin‘ of Tlu* MadhavikiDika}} 

appeared from his ptai m hai/^Iisli in the' naim^ of “ The Sla\’e 
(Jill Of Atjra” in In iSS“, li** i)nHliu'ed (wo execlloni 

social Nov(‘Js in ]?(‘n<^ili, named “Sam-ar” and “Sama/V’ 
^^'hieh were* adap(t*d hv him in I{n;»Jish und(‘r the (illc* f)f “ddn* 
I.akt‘ Of Palms’ m U) 03 . l>ut Romesh Thandra I'nlered on a 
mon* oioanti(' underlakinv^ for tin* lienoali translation of tin* 
ainat*nt ll\anns (.1 the* Rii4'-\'oda for whicdi a xiohait literary 
('onlrov(*rsv arosi* in tin* eoiintrv. Ff(‘ fae( d this opposition verv 
l)oldIy ; and a ('ompl(‘1e 1 ranslat ion ol tin* wca'k appeared in i<SS6. 
It is tin* only eompl(*t(* translation (d (In* l\i;;'-\’eda that has 
app('ar(‘d In tin* Renoali laniMiap^e. It was at Arvm(‘nsin<di 
that In* undertook and ('omplet(*d his joeatesl li'er ir\' work, 
known as “J e/ ('iaf/isd/imi in Ancient fihtin^' tin* only 

<‘ompl(*te and eom])reln*nsi\ e history of AneienI India inline 
iMielish lainnia^n*, puhlislnal in thr(‘(* volumes, (irsl between i SSS 
aiul 1S90. I he Scots})inn of Rdinhure;!! in re\ lewin*.; tin* work 
r(*marked; ^^ 7 he ! Iistnry n/ (_ lai/isnt ion in Ancient has been 

studi(*d with an (*laborate minuteness of res(‘ar('h by hairo|)ean 
S(diolars ; but it has be(‘n reserved for an Indian Na!i\a.‘ t(^ 
writ(’ a book w'hieh brings w'ithin tin* n'aeh (d an unU*arn(*d 
reader tin,* ])iir|)ort of tin* Sansmat literatim*, from wdiieh so 

mueh erudition has be(*n drawn In point <^f erudition the 

work, jude[i‘d by ('omparison with those of Rnolish seholars, is 

both ae(airat(* and exact Mr. Diitt writes jmod Kiiidish, 

and r(*fers to ihc old Indian books with a fa('ility which do(,*s 

(aaalit to his knowledije of his country’s lit(*raturc d'he 

work d(‘S(‘rv(‘S a wadc'ome fnmi all wlio study with pleasure tin* 
history of pi*o])l(*, who in tinu*s more or less remote, ln*ld up 
the torch of spiritual (*nliju^htenment to humanity.” d'he Morning 
Post of London, in the course of its remark staled that “Mr 
Dutt is at once an able historian and a sanguine patriot, and 
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his work is written in expressive and grai'eful Mni;lish will hv 

widrlv welcomed.” In all his historial Winks, Kome.sh C'handra 
has cndeavourc'd to I'ltMrIv the ac*c(»uiU of Hindu 

civilisation in India ; and in tin* pndaca* ol his work, under 
notice, we fnid him dcphniiii;- in tlie lolKnviniL^ w<MtIs tin* scanty 
knowlediL;'c ol Indi in stmh nts ahoul the lullcr details nl 
anci(Mit India : — 

“lilt' lliiidii sliHlrin\s knnwli'dce of Indian ill^toiy 
pra«'t i('a11v l>t*!,'in^ with l!u* dale of tin* M i Ik )in<‘d.\n (on 
(jiK’sl, — iIk' lliiidn poiio-1 is almost a Mank to liim. 1 Ik* 
>(. 1k)o1-1)i 'V who knows all about t I k* I w oK •• in vasinns of 
Mahmud, know^ little mI iIk* Inst, iiuasinns uinl w'.irs ol 
I lu* Aiv.ins, who ('(UK jiu‘r<*d and settled in the Ihmjah 
three llujusand veais heloie tin* Snllan ol (jli.i/ni. Jit* 
has read of Shah duiddin Muhamm.id (Ihoii’s (omjuest 
ot Delhi and I\anonj, lull has s(ar{(lv any hi-^lo1 i( al 
knowh'dip- ot tin* anc'ieiit kin'oloms t>\ the Kuiiis and 
the rain lndas in l he sanu tr.n t of count i y. Ih* knows 
what em[K i()r reiioK'd in Delhi when Sivaji lived and 
foui.'ln, hut s( arrelv knows ot tlu* kin” who ruled in 
Ma^adha when (iaul.nna iJiiddha lived and po a( IkoI. 
Me is familiar with the hi-loiy ol Ahm.idu ii;ar, I'djapoie 
and (i(dkonda, I'lit ha. scaoely luard ol the Andhras, 
l!i(? (jiiptas, and the ('hahiky.is. I le km jw.^ exa( t ly llui 
date (d Xadir .^liah’s inv..oion of Imda, hid .(aoely 
knows within h\e (enluri' s tlu* date when tlu* Sakas 
invaded Indi.i and w *re lejK lled |.)N' \ikramaditya the 
(iri'at. Me knows more of the dat(*s (d i'erdnsi and 
Fei ishta than (d Arv.ddiatta or P>havahhnti. and can tell 
who built the la] Mahad witluml havinc( trie faintest 
notion when the toj>* ol Sanrhi, the ( avt.'s (A KaiTi and 
Ajania,tluj temples ot kdlora, 1 dun aiu'svara and Jii”annalh 
were* built. * * ' No study lias sv; potent an iiilliience 

in fimiiini^ a nation’s mind and a nation s (liaracler as a 


6 ^ 
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and rarrlul stiidv ol its past history. And it is 
hv sucli stiidv aloiu' that afi nnioason in^' and sn()crst i( ions 
wojship «)]’ tin' past is replaced hv :in(I liian/y 

a<hiiiration. 

rh(‘ ()lli(n liistoriral prodiud’u^ns of R(»ini‘sh Cliaiulra wen^ 
// ///vV/ H'lslorv of Anriml iun! Mnicrn Indii in Iirni^ali and 
haii^lisli lor llu' use of sliuhails. d lu* one in iMyi^lish was written 
l.)y liiin in April iS.)i wln-n lu^ wais at T)inaj[)iir, and tin* Tni- 
versity of Caleiilta adeplc il it as a text book for the haitiance 
l^xainination of i8().|.. In 1S93, lu* puldislual a wank in tin* 
nanu‘ of Lay^ oj Ancient Jndut, Ixan^Lj seleciions from the |)ot ins 
ol Ar.eicail India reiiden d into Idi/^Tish verstx It was a most 
interesting fi ature ol his lih^ that he haviiii^- Icon t nua;i.('(l m 
such (.iiu-rous duties of (loverement, had found lime to write 
sueh diiru'ult and t/xccplional works ; hiil mor(‘ am.i/iui^ it 
wa)uld he to know' that he also had tinu' in |)rodu('ini; siudi 
a sm'ic's of si hool hooks as tlie Bcnyti! Reoders for the juvenih^ 
learners of this ('ountry whi(di aj^peaiaal in 1S93, with short 
hxssons on tin? Lion, tin? I ii4<*r, tin? Iha*, tin? Ant and other 
animals .is well as on sueh histori(Ml pmsonai^es as (diandra 
(iiipta, Asoka, \' ikramadit va and olln?rs. ilesuhxs siudi works, 
he contril)iited ew'erv now .and ih m in MaLja/ines to the 
historiiail suhjeets both in Ihmgali and Mn^lish. Tin? styh^ of 
his wiitiiii^ in both lani^'uaiLjes w’ere elegant and ^r.uadul, 
instinct with love of his eounlry, its literature? .and |)ast diaids. 
It W'as about 1893, th.at he lounded tin* “Ikiiii^iya Sahitya 
Parishad” or tin? academy of l}eni;.ali literature, now one of the 
most llourishini^ and uselul liler.ary institutions in Indi.a. 

His Second and Third Visits to iiurope. Ikirly in j 886 he 
with his wife, ehildia n and i?Ider hrolin*r Ikabu JojL;csh Chandi'a 
Dutt, the laborious tianslator of Rn/ufarnnoiu}^ the Sanskrit 
History of Kashim?r(.*, sailed for luiropi* for the S(?eond time. 
His old friend Mr. Beliari Lai Gupta had preetidial him and 
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reccivinl hini in I.nndini. Il(‘ n iss' <1 ilu* sinnincr 

in ;i (jiiict s«-;isi(l.' d'lu* two frirnd^ ilicn in.nl<‘ :i liip 

to till* Nnrtli .ni:l hM\ '‘ll;‘l t Norw iv, Swi'dtMi, 

Briidiiin, 1 [oil. 1 11(1, Aiislria, (1 'rin.inv, I'iilin, Il.ih’, Pi^.i, I'tiloiMia, 
ldor«‘n<-c, R(>nn‘ and Na])l«‘s. ll«‘ rc^turm d l)v \v:i\' <•! tj< noa 
to I'rant't*, and llioni'r i<i iMi-dand. Shorllv alicr, In* r<-tiiin<'d (o 
India with his fainllv. In iS >?, In* visiti^l with hn- Irirnd Ih hari 
L d, Kashnn rta M'l'^ i(‘, llnrdw.n' and oiIht plaors in 
N'oi't Ih'i'ii Imlii an<I s.n1«*d hairoj^* for iho third tnno oaily 
in I ‘*^0. V v.'h<‘n h<* r'-inaiiral f‘>r a (onsidrrahh' tiinr in (nrinany, 
and went ihronidi a rainr^c* (»f mineral haths and mineial diinl^s 
at \\he'-;l )ad( ‘11. 1 1'* learned the (leimin la nviiai.'v, hiit ne\ei 

mad«‘ tniK'h pre^na'ss in it ; hut was more 1 aniliar with th(‘ 
hd'eiudi laniuiae'i*, and tlic (Constitution d llislory of lMan(<‘ 
was his lavrniril(‘ studv. 

Sev .Ml Years in Europe, h'or se\en xa ais from iS()7 m i()0|, 
h<* was mostiv in Knoland wheia* in |S<)S, In* was appfdntial as 
la'eiur'‘r on Indian Ilistnrv at the I ni\ersiiy ( '>lh‘or in London. 
n<.' was also n<»mmated to h(‘ a Memher of the k«»val A^iatit 
Socieivanda lA-llow of the Imn.aial Inaitute. London. In 
he .<^ave evidenee !-..‘foretlm (hirn iu'V ("ommittee jin-aded 
()\(‘r Ir,' Sir lienrv Fowh r, f <»rmerly Sec ia-tary of Sl.ite foi 
India. Sir lohn Afuir, Hurt, a Mi inl.er ef th(‘ Committee 
nanarked ilru his evidence waas ‘ very imi)ortani I wks' within 
this |)eiin 1 h'‘ came to India : (.mce to the Faicknow (’onoress 

of 1890 and ai^ain in K/)-!. IL* co-operat erl with Mt. 

Dadahhai Naoroji and Mr, W. C. ILin.ajra for th.‘ political work 

of India. By a senes ol addresses, which he d( h\( ied tlurt, hr 
fully explained the various needs of Indian people and pointed 
out chaarlv th(i main ('auses of their poverty. His labours in 
Enijlaiid in lh(‘ cause of Indian pmiLjress will ever h(‘ a cdierishc-d 
inrmKMito to tin.* people of this country ; and In* was one of those* 
patriotic worlorrs who by th(*ir /asalous and devotional palriolisTu 
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have succe(‘ded in drauinij all(.‘nij()n of (ht^ Britii>h public 
to Jiidian affairs. Among the Indian Celebrities who /irs/ 
piontuacd siu'h a mission was Raja Ram Mohan Rai, the 
greatest religious re(oriiu*r of tin* last ('eiiturv. d'lu* stTvices 
oi the Ilon’ble Mr. (h'pal Krisluia (jokhah;, C. 1 . E., ended 
with the list of Indian worki.-rs in h'oreign lands, incimling of 
course some (Oilier illustrious naimes all of whom ha\’(.‘ markc'dly 
performed many usid’ul sei\i('es; and their labours secured some 
incalculable bimefils bn* tln.^ Indian peoph'. It will tlnnadoia* not 
b(‘ loo mu(‘li to say that some oi llnan wise Lorn of ll.i; p(.‘oplt‘ 
and devoted th(‘ins(*l\ e\(diisiv(‘lv to llu* ser\ iee‘ of tin; peoph;. 
Tlu^ otlier important work of tlu^ life of Rome sh Chandra after 
his retirement from service, was his contiihution ol many valu- 
able hitters and papers cm Indian ([iieslions to thi' newspajxas 
and magazines f)f India as well as of England. 1 lis spe(adu*s 
and papers on Indian ([uestions from 1897 to 1Q02 have* been 
publisbc‘d in two volumes <'xt(;nding over 500 pag(‘S. \Vr lind 
that in na'cnt sasars he ('ontrihut(‘d some important pap(;rs 
on .such subj(*cts, as “l''\c!usion of Indians from the Cooj^ers’ 
Hill Colleg(;” ; ‘‘Tin; l.and d’ax in England and in India'’; 
^'Th<^ Viceroy’s Exe(aitive Council” iS: “lJnr(;st in East-Htmgal.'* 
His Translation of The* Two Great Kpics of India. In 
1903, lie published a paper on tlu; sejiaration of the judieialand 
Executive functions in India bringing that cpK'stion into pro- 
minence. With a view to make; known widely of the two great 
ancient Epics of India, the Mahahharafa and the Rama- 
yaiia to the modern world, he translated them into English 
verse in 1898, in a b^'m resembling tlie Sanscrit Anustiibh 
metre. The renowiv'd Oriental Scholar, the late Right 
Hon^ble Mr. F. Max Muller was so much charmed and 
astonished with the works, that he readily consented to 
write an Introduction for them, which is a valuable little 
c-ssay, and was one of the last things that the Professor 
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lived lo \vrili‘. Roin(\sIi ChandiM had wisely arraiii'(‘d to issiit' 
his inrtrieal Iranslatinns in llu* w<*!l-known '{'(‘inplr Cl.i^sics 
senes. J hey were iiiiieh a])preei:il(‘(l in h'aiejand and Aineii('a, 
and I5p)(.)<> copies ol the M dliahluirat a and io,(H)i) copies 
ot tile RitmawDui wrvr s«)ld in a few \(‘ars. 

(le dedicated the Mahnhliaritt d lo ih" Kiplil IhaThK' iIk* 
Maipuis ol Ripoii in liie lollowiniL;' wonls ; “ Mver ;l;i al' lullv 
reineinheied l)v niv coniitrynKai lor his just and l)cne\oleni 
adiniiiisiral loll and lor his inaK roiis and hcipliil ineasiires lor 
tile iiilrodiiciioii ol S ll-t.joviannic'nt in India. I Ins (lanslation 
ol lh(‘ ancient haiic ot mv ('ount ry is i (‘spect Inllv dcslicateil.” 
Ills Mxihdhhd rdtit , eoiuains an interestin'.** and a inast« il\ 
epilopii'*, which ho has (h'siiniated to he the “dVanslal or’s 
h.pil('L;it«', ' the coindiitlini^ portion ol whicdi is piloted helow 
spool illy for th<*s.* .vho have not .eon4‘ throiiph the work : *■ 

“ rii • |M nis (»l Iloinin”, says Ml. ( ilail.stenr, ‘Milha fmni 
.i! oI.Ikt kn<»wii poetry in tlii- that t hey (oie t it iit<‘ in 
I 'Cin.^elycs an I ,ii( n clo|.:e(li;i ot lilo aiol k nowleduc j at a 
tiin_' when know iinleial, sik h a^. h(‘-»he\o}nl llu‘ 

honinls of .atnal e\p(*i ii-nce, wa^ estnai.e'y liini!e<l. 
and w lieii liU* ^yas ^iiiLMilarly foah, \i\id. and '‘xpam i\ e 
d his I'emark ajiplie^ with "Ven joa-alei I'nae to tic* 
M (ih thii ! rtjt It \ it is an eiu y(-1oj)o‘dia of the li| ■ and 
k c of aiu'iont. India. And it di-r!os to n -. an 

am lent and fnr;.!^ollcn woihl, a proud and nohli* civili a- 
tion which has pas'^ed awav. Xoiiicnn Indi.i wa-^ tlc n 
Jjai ( eil'.’d ainoiiLj wailike i;ua s livinr^ side* liy side nnd'i 
their wai like kin.^^>, >p« akini' tin- .same lanen,,or, j)i-iloiiii- 
iin^ tin* ri!lii(ious rit<*s and leo nonies^ **' joa inj.- in a 

co.nmon lilerainre, riy.dlini( each oiln i- in their -c lools 
of lddlo^f>phy and learning ns in the arl^ of pi ac < and 
rivilisation, and lormiiiL^ a ronfed<*rat ion of Hindu 
nations unknown to, and unknowinj^^ tin* oiilsidt: w<Mld. 
Wdiat this confedt^ration of nations has dom* for the 
cause of human knowledge and human civilisation is a 
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r of lii'-.lorv 'I'ln-ir iiupiirios into tlio liiddiMi truths 
'll |■(diiyi^)ll, rrnl):i1in'-il in tin* niu'iiMil I - ]).inish;ids, 
lia\i“ nr\(‘r bmi rxcrlliMi Nvilhiii llu' Iasi time thuusaiid 
vrar-. I h- lr into I Miilo^i -nhs , |)(‘t severed in 

tilt' Sankll^a an*! tin- X’etlanta sysunn, weit' tin' first 
•^v..t('in of line philosojdiv wliit li file world |>iodiu< (l. 
\nd lli -ir LM'-at Works ol inia‘;i!i;il ion. the ■tlni-^ havtifn 
aivl tht^ Riun.iVitnti will he jdat'ed without liesit at i'ln 
1)V I he sitle of 1 lonier 1)V r I ities who sinv v the wa>rld’s 
lilt'iatiires fioin a lolly slandptdnl ^ and jndiye iinjiart i.illv 
t)l the wart'^ liirned out hv the haiul til man in all parts 
ol the ^|ol)t'. Ills '-rarttdv netev^aiv to atld that the 
disC'iveries of the ant itmt Hindus ii’i Seie?;((‘, and 
specialh in Mat heinat' < are the heritage ot the modern 
^\o•']^l ; and that th<* lofty reliei ui of Ih.iddha. prot laim< d 
in India live rent urit s Indore (dnisi Is now* tht“ r<di:.;ion 
td a third of tlu' human rare”. 

*‘horth(‘ r("'t, the ]M'o|)h‘ ol modmn India know ho>v to 
a]»]ire('iate their am iefil htuilatp*. It is tiot an exacyinTa- 
tion to slate that tin' two hundred millions of Hindus 
of the present (lav (duuish in tludr lu aits the storv ol 
their anri(‘iit h'pi< s. 'I'he Hindu scarcely li\c‘s, manor 
woman, hiidi or low', edneatcnl or ionfjrant, whose caili'-st 
rc'ca died ions do not (lini^ round llu- slorv and the 
rhararlers of tlu? i^rt al Hpic s. 'FIk' almost illiterat** 
oil-man ufadurc'r or ( 'onfertioncM- of Ihuioal sjicdls out 
somi' moch‘rn translativin of the M iihii-hhuraf a to 'whih' 
awav his leisure hour, 'flu^ tall and stahvart peasantry 
(d the N')rth-\Vest kivwv ol Hut live Handava brothers, 
and of their friend tin* ri^htcMius Krishna. 'The pi'ople of 
iiombav and Mad.ras ehcrish with (-(pial ardour the story 
of the rijiyhteous war. And evc'ii the* Iradations and 
lalc's interspersc'd in ihc' h-pic, and which .spoil the work 
as an Epic, have thcnnselves a charm and an attraction ; 
and the morids inculcated in these tales sink into the 
hearts of a naturally redioious people, and form the 
basis of their moral education, Mothers in India know 
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MO b«‘lt<‘r lln iiu* lov iinp.nlii;” wisdom .md iiu^t riudinii to 
llirli d.uii^lUiMS, and cldmlv men know no i i('lu r 
hoiis.* lor nai r.it inj^ to cldldiim, than slniu-s 

jii<-.s(M\ad in tin* X(» woik in lairopa, not llomcr 

in (iiiroo or \’irL;iI in It.dv. not Slndvt sj)oai r oi Milion in 
l\no li di -sixMkiiiL* l.imU. is tin- nal innal ol tin- 

nati«ms lo tlm sann- cxlont as tin l-ipitsfd India an-ol 
tin- llindus .\o siindr woik cxm j)l the r.ibic lias sinli 
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])isiri,-l lioanis” . '‘Impi-rial and Pro\inri,il I^M-tail ivc ('fniin lls” 
and **Pr()oi-c:,.: in tin* iMilnn-”. An i-\liart Iroin Ids iitl«ianrc 
on the snl)]!* 't (d latniin; is :.n\i-n Indow ; — 

‘‘d In* linn* lias lonn- wln-n it is dr iialdo to tak'" 'ome 
1 1\ r ineasnics to inij»ro\r tin- condition of tin- riin l- 
(idinral population (d Imlia. I ln ir tln ii' dis- 

lr(‘ss, lln.-ir tndchlcdin '.s, all this is not t)n*ir laiill. 
Sometimes it. is ass«Tted that the poverty ol th<* jn-oplr 
and tin* lamines whicdi we witin-ss in India, and in 
no other wa'll-governed <»iuntry on c.iith, an- ilm- to 
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tlic over increase in |)()piil;ili()n. Gciitlcnicn, (his is 
not so. If you into Hi^iirrs ynn will liiul th:i( ilir 
I^Dpiihif ion does not inrro.nse in Imli.i as fast .as it does 
in nianv Miirupcan countries like (ii rinanv .and I^n^land. 
And if you read the paper writlen by Mr. Baines, tin* 
lal(‘ ('( nsiis ('oininissioner of India, in (lie first vadume 
of the British Krnpire Seri(\s n'ceiUlv issued in London, 
you will find llie Census (’oininissioiKM* has distinctly 
stated tliat the tn'owth of population in India is lud. so 
fast as that in (ierinany or in luiL’laud. Sound line, a^ain, 
it is ass(‘rted that tlie ])overlv of tln‘ Indian aLtriculturist 
is due to liis own iin[)rovid<‘iH‘e, wast(‘lulness, and foils', 
(jentleinen, tliis is not so. I'lne-.e who iia\(‘ [).\ssed tin' 
best ])ortion of their life ainonj^' tin* Indian cultivators, as 
] liav<‘ done*, will tell you that the Indian ( iiltivator is 
about the most fruL^al, tl.e most pro\ident, tin* most 
thoui,;htful aliout his future, amone* all rai'es of cultivators 
on earth. If he i;o(*s to the monev-h^nder it is not be- 
c:ius(; In* is in love with tin* nionev- lender, hut because 
he has nothnii^ to eat. Il In* p.ivs or jy p ‘r C(‘nt. as 
intcia'st on loans^ it is hecausi* In* cannot i>i‘t lo ins <jii 
lower int(*rest on such sec urity as In* can olfi-r.^' “(jentle- 
men, the r(*al cause of the poverty of our aoriculluial 
population is simple and even obvious, if w'e havi* the 
courage and the hoin*sly to set k for it anil to t^rasp il. 
It is not overpopidat ion, for tin* |n)piilalion does not 
incK'ase last('r than in luiropean countries, do(\s not 
increase faster tlnin the .area of cultivation. It is not the 
natural improvidence ol tin* cultivator, for tho.si* wdio 
know the Indian cultivator will tidl you that with all his 
ignorance and superstition, he is as [)r jvident as frugal, 
as shrewd in niatt(*rs of his own iiilt'iiist as the cultivator 
in any part of the globe. The real cause of his WTctched- 
ness and indebtedness is that, c.xcept in Bengal and a 
few other tracts, the land assessment is so h(*avy that 
the cultivator is not able to save in good years enough 
to meet the failure of harvests in bad year.s. All our 
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vilIao(' indiisl ri(‘s, likr sjdnniiii' and \V(M\in<^, h.iv«‘ Ix'cn 
killed l»y a Ireii il ion with llu' sl< am ami imulii 

m rv of lMu.;land. Onr mil ivalors and e\(Mi()iir villao«‘ 
Induslrial ^'lasses t’lerelon* virlnallv dept ml on llu' soil 
as I he om' I'tnnaininL* somas' t)f their suhsi'-hMua'. d ht' 
hind a^se^v;nients shonhl thereh n t* be inaih* in a lilx lal and 
even a i.p-m‘ia)ns spiiit*’. “.riieold llimln Law, based 
mi llv" ac lnal t‘\pt‘ri(*nr<' of IhonsamN of veais, sanr- 
lioned one-si\fh lh<‘ prodnei* of llie land a^ its 

projx rront. I In' e\j>* i iino'e ol modern limes ramlirms 
(In/ wisd( in of t his'aiiMi'nt mb'. In llenpal, wheia? fhe 
l^tMinaneilt SetlliMm'nl ami the l.and Laws of iS^tj. iSLS 
and savt' tin' c nlhvattn’s tiom nndm' enham (‘iin'iit s, 

tin' averaj^t' rent ]viitl by th-' eidlivalors to lamilords 
do»*s not evretnl one-^-ixth the pit's, piaidin't' in aiiv 
tlistiirt, and falls far short t)f it in «‘a->lern di^tiiris. '| In' 
rosiilt is that Pt'iniaiK'nl ly Sellhal Denial, which snffer- 
c'tl fromdht' most tt*rribb' t.imine in tin' la-d c'enliiry, has 
b(a*n i^eiK'rally frt't* fnnn desi rm livt' farnim's in leca'iit 
timt"^. I hn tamines of Ihdiar in and iSn7 were 

roni])aralivelv mild, and there was no loss of lift', h'x- 
tend tho I'enpal rnh' to other |'arts ol India ; make one- 
sixlh (lie po>ss prtxliire the maximum rent h viabh' from 
nillivat « »rs in olln r pro\in(t's. and tin- probh m of |>re- 
ventini^ famines in India is solvedd’ 

In tin- (’onriudilm [inrlion of the spt'och wo find him 
sayin" thus : — 

•‘f have' been somewhat td an t'ptimist all mv lib', I have 
a belief in proi^ross^ 1 have (ailh in tin* lUitish (jov«rn- 
iiK'nl, 1 bavt' lived and work< d in that faith and I should 
like to die in that faith. d'In- t xp< riim nt of administration 
dor the people/ not ‘by the people/ was tried in e\t ry 
country in hairoju' in the last (entnry, by some of the 
bcst-int« ntionod sovereiirns that ever lived who are km)wn 
in history as tin* Ih nevoh'nt I)esj)ots of the o^'^tli century. 
The experiment failed because* it is an immutable 
law of nature that yon cannot permanently secure the 

7 — 
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wclffiro of a propir, if you tir nj) (ho hands of tlio ])oopl(' 
tlicnisclv(‘s. Every country in lunojn' ricognisrs this 
trut/i now, iitul Jini>hind foremost of ai/. h'vCry English 
(a:)I()ny has ol>taine(l a system of S(‘lf-( jovcrnmifnt, and 
from beini^ discontented and disaffectc'd (lu'y are now 
the j-ironi^('st sin)porti‘is of tlu* Pnitish iMnjilrc. And a 
system of r»)mplete Self-( jovi^rnmimt in local aflairs was 
conceded to Ireland by the pK^sent ( "lovcrninent h-ss than 
two years "1 hi! C(mdili(.>ns of Inilia are diltiMent, 

and I admit freely and fully that \\<‘ want a stron!:i^ een- 
tralis(!d Government.” "Kdiicaled fndia has |)ia('ticalb' 
identified itstdf with Hritish Rule, sn ks to j)ei[)( I uate 
British Rule, is Loyal to Iht* British Kuh', as Lord l)iilli‘rin 
said, not through sc'nliinent, but lhrou‘;h the slroni;er 
motive of sc lt-inl(n'est ; bc'Causc it is bv a eont in nance of 
the British Rule that educated India seeks to scci.ire that 
large measure of self-government, that ])osilion among 
the modern nations of the earth, which it is our aim and 
endeavour to secure.’’ 

Roincsh Chandra on Social Reformation. Roim sli Clmndm 
was in favor of a social reform on the lines of Eastern method. 
Mis opinion on this subject may be cliMrly oatlnatMl from his 
own words uttered in London in 1901, as are extract(‘d below : — 

“It is well-known — speaking at hast for the par! of 
India from which I come, and with which I am most 
familiar — that for the last thirty or forty years or more, 
a great deal has been done by tlu' pi‘opl(! 0/ India them- 
selv(!S in the cause of social progress and of bmiale 
education. A great deal has been done, not ostenta- 
tiously, but by quiet work at home, to help the causi! of 
social progress ; and anything like a lasting and abiding 
improvement in the country must be done in the future, 
as has been done in the past, by the people thcmselvi;s. 

1 think many of the gentlemen present here, who have 
passed a great many years of tlieir lives in India, like 
my friend Sir Charles Stevens who has moved the first 
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lu\s()liUi(>n, art' familiar Avitli the names of the ]nominent 
Imliari iMTitlcmeii wlit) tlevoted their livt's to the cause 
ol oihrcatioii and of social rtdorin. 1 nt't'd only mention 
the names o( Pandit Iswai* C'handra X’idyasagar and 
Keshal) C'haiiilra Sen of P>enLjal, and of Justice Raiiade 
of fh)ml)ay \vhos»‘ recr'nt death has lilh'd the peoph' of 
India with sorrow. I'liey wcvr proinimmt nu'n in India 
who, in sjnl(‘ of vaiious duties which th<‘y had to p(*r- 
forni, di'voti-d a ‘^rj at part of their tirin' to tiu' t ailse ol 
stM ial jiroipcss and social reform, and were careliil to 
adopt nieihofls which were* consistent with onr h'aslerii 
life, Ix-eause they knew that all re forms in order tt) be 
ahiilliiL;, must he consistent with our hhastern (iistoms 
and life. I his is a point, whieh w«r should always re- 
memhei \V(* who try to work in the cause ol social 
reform. 1 he people' of India gratefully accept help 
Irom all true friends in the causi' of rtiform ; they avail 
tlamseKes of tiu! schools and teacliers you provide; 
they hcnelit hy your sympathy and your support ; hut 
n<'\t 1 llu'less all ahidini^ reforms must he worked out by 
tln ni-'elves, rcm.^istenlly with the liie they livi*. It is 
not desirable an<l it is not ])OSsible, to hairopeanise 
liiiliaii lif<‘. riu' ])eoph' of India are well abh* to judirc* 
lor I Iienw<d\a's what is best for th<‘mselv(*s, and Indian 
life' ami Hindu life has always proved itself capable of 
a '-■iinilal iiijLf what i'; eoo(l f«)r itself. It is Innause we 
li.ive* be en able lej assimilate all needful reh)rms from 
^e'lieralion to *p*neratie)n and from aj'e to a^(‘, that our 
aFi(i< nt Hindu lib* still e xists in India when so many 
phases of aiK'ic'ul life: have! passe^d away in other coun- 
tiies like* Reune and (ireece*, like Persia, 

Ihilwlon. 'riieieh)r(', Sii, our he st he*lpe.rs an<l our truest 
friemls are* those who, w'hile they offer us their hedp and 
lludr sympathy, can at the sametime sympathise with 
Pastern life and Pastern institutions. And it is b(!Cause 
this Associatieen is trying to co-operate with our own 
cndetavouis, te^ help us wln.-ro we are in need of help, to 
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provide and sriiools for the education ol our 

wiv(‘s, sifters, ami daiii»Iilei s. that we t;ratt^fully accept 
its syiiipath\', its si'rvici's, atul its ludp. And I hav(* 
i^rcat j)l(*asure, Sir, in seconding this Kesoliil ion, ho 
caus(‘lhi^ truest proijress that \vc can niake, and the 
lru(“^t line upon which we can inalvc that prn^n'ss, is t/n* 
extension ol /ciiiah' education in Iiulia It is ll(‘('essary' 
that our wcuiKMi should he faiuiliar with modern institu- 
tions, w ilh inodtun knowledge, and witli moth'in his- 
toiy ; a sound (Mlucation like this is n<'(*ded to smooth 
tli(‘ palli of our futnn' |)roi4ress.” 

Controversy with Lord Ciirzon and “Economic History.” 

Aftc.T tlu^ Conorc‘ss when he ])roee(‘(led to Calcutta, lu‘ 
had a long conversation with Lord Curzon on Indian politics, 
lie particularly pressc.al two points hedort* 11 h‘ Victaoy : One 
for soim* ri'asonabh* limit of land nwamiu; to the ( jovcrliinent 
land ; and the other fur allowini;* sonu? share to his countrymen 
in the control and direction of the administration and making 
.some room for tluan in the Kxianitive Councils of {he 

Viceroy and of the Provincial (lovernments. On returning to 
England, lie published a hook in the name of “ 0 |)(‘n Lett(.‘rs to 
I.ord (airzon on hamincs and Land Assessments in India.’’ 
EurtiuTm(.)r(*, lie assoeiatcal himself with a number of high 
Anglo-Indian admiiiislralors wdio had retired from Indian service 
rich in renown and experience ; and on tiu; 20th December 1900 
they jointly presented a nu inorial to tlu.‘ Sia:retaiy of Slate for 
India demanding r(\'is()n.'il.)l(? restriction of land assessments in 
India. The reply came in Lord Curzoii’s famous Resolution 

of January 1902 on the land it venue policy of India. 

Romesh Chandra then prepart‘d a nmiarkable work, T/ie Eco- 
nomic History of British India, from the date? of Battle of 
Plass(‘y down to tlie twentieth century. The great work 

appt^ared in two volumes, the first in 1901 and the second 
in 1903, The first treating of the economic condition of India 
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uiuU.T iMrly r>rilish Rule and the* S(*cnn(l dt/aliiii; with that undi*r 
tli(^ Victorian Atji* !t was llu‘ ('roweino- work of his patitaicc, 
industry and lilorarv ahililv, bcini;' a hu'id and ('oini>lct(- 
history of the Industries, 'Tradi^s and Manufactures oi India. 

Baroila Admillislratioil. Aftta- ^eviui years’ of aiduous toil, 
h<‘ returiKal to India in kjcc]., when he was about 5O y(‘ars of 
at^c*. 1 h(‘ most (.‘nhehtemaJ Indian Ihiiu'c of inoihaai ae(‘, 
Mahai.ija Sir Savaji Kao (Jaekwar ol Haroda, invited him to 
take np the Revenue pdiliolin di Ins (^)uncil, which In' could 
not refuse. Men wlm waae spc'cially born only to work know 
lU) rest. Such was l!ie ease with Romesh Chandra, lb* direct(.‘d 
all his eneri^i(‘S duriinj;' his hl(‘lime lor the elevation ol his 
beloved mot h(*i land either by bi illianl litia'ary productions 
or by sound or.itory or by statesmanliki acts all for a distinct. 
purpos<‘. vi::., for the improvennail of tin* condition of lh<‘ 
millions of his ('ounlrymeii. He ludd that siaviia^ from August 
1904 to |ulv *907, wlu.ai h(‘ used to draw Rs. 4,oo(') a month. 
His three y(*ars^ administration at Haroda was a marvelous 
suc('(‘ss Mwing to his introdiuMi-m of manv substantial reforms. 
He (lid awav with tin* many harassing customs duties ; raised 
the minimum la\abh‘ limit Irom Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 a year ; 
gi'catly eiu'ouraged industrial enterprises ; and ('oni|)letely 
S(.*parat("d the |udici/d and lixcculivar functions. lb>r all such 
administrative ladorms, In; was called by the j)(‘ople of liaroda 
as [)andy(i-ka Dost, a friend (»f the poor. 

Romesh Chandra as President of the First Indian Industrial 
Conference. Roimnsh Chandra was th(‘ first Rri-sich.ml of the 
Indian Industrial Conf(?rence which met at Ihaiarres in 1905, and 
which m(_*et annuallv at the linn^ of tiu! National Congress. The 
address he dtdivered at the Conbacner* is a marked specinu^n 
of his varied knowh*dg(.* (ui the industrial qu(;.stioiis of India. 
As to the Sivadeshi Movmnent he said : — 

“Gentlemen, I .sympathise with this movement with all 
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iiiy heart, and will co-operalt* wiili this inovrnicnt 
with all my powtT. (jenth ineii, the Swadeshi AIovenitMil 
is one which all nations on earth are seekini^ to adojjt 
in the present day, Mr. ('liainherlain is. setkiiiLj to 
adopt it hy a system of protection. Air. Dalfoiir seeks to 
adopt it hy a scheme of retaliation, i'runcc, (n'rmiiny, the 
(hiited States, and all the J^ritish ('olouim ndcfpt it hy 
building up a wall of proliibitive duties. \\ c, have nu 
control oV(M* our fiscal hgislat i(jn, and wc a<lopt the 
Swadeshi Schciiu' thetefoia* l)V a laiul.ihle resolution to 
use our home inanufaeluies, as far as prai t icable, in 
prefenmee to foreign manufactures. 1 st e nothing tiial 
is sinful, nothing that is hurtfid in this ; 1 much that 
is praiseworthy and much that is heiieticial. It will 
certainly foster and (mcouiage oiir industries in which 
the Indian Government has always |)r()res>ed the 
greatest interest. It will relievo inillituis of weavers 
and other artisans from tln^ stalt‘ of semi -starvation in 
which they have lived^ will bring them back to their 
hand-loom and other industries, and will minimise llie 
terrible elfecls of famines whirls the G(jV('rnnu*nL have 
always endeavoured to relii.ve to the hesi of their power. 
It will give a new impetus to our manufactiirt's which 
need sucli impetus, and it will sea* us, in the near future, 
largely dependent on articles of daily use j)iep.'ued at 
home, ratlu'r than articles imported from abroad. In (me 
word, it will give a new life to our industrial entmprises - 
and th(*n^ is nothing which the peoi)le of India and the 
(jovernrnent of India desire moia; eariu'stly than to se»i 
Indian industries lloiirish, and the industrial ('lasses 
prosper. Therefore, I sincerely trust that the Swadeshi 
Movement will live and extend in (*very Piovince and 
in every village in India, There should be Associations 
formed in every District to extend and pe rpetuate this 
movement, and to .stimulate the use of country-made 
cloth and country-made articles, not only in towns, but 
in rural villages. Such Associations should [X'acefidly 
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,\iul (jiiirtly extend tlH'ir opt'ratinns from year to yrar, 
(lisroirnrdinir tlio jt-ets of their critics, and braving 
the wrafh of their opponents. Spasmodic and hvstciica! 
exhibitions sliould hi‘ avoid(!d, for, as a great haiglish 
writer Kinarlcs, strtmgth consists mU in spasms but 
in P i- stunt bnaiing of burdens. Mindful of tlie great, 
work we have' ti» piulorm, we should work with tlu' calm 
rotnse ion^nt'ss t»f tloing our duty towards our countrymen. 
It \v<‘ sue reed in this noble end«‘avour, we shall [)n\sent 
to i!i<* wa)rld an inst.nico, unj)aralhded in Ihi* history of 
modiMii times, of a nation prot(‘cting its manufactun'S 
ami industries without piott*rliv(‘ duti(\s. [f \v«‘ fail in 
tl'is grrut efidoavoiir. and prove: ours(d\'(‘s false* to the 
r> ’Solutions we have' forme*d and profe'ssed, then we shall 
eh srivo to p inain in that slate of industrial serfele>m to 
otiu r nations fmm w’bicb we are struggling to be free.'' 

in the Deccntraiisatioii Commission. Wit left Haroda 
on long Iea\(* in iQoy, \vln*n Lord Morlt.*y was phrased to 
appoint hip' a Member of tin* Royal (aammission on I.)(Ma.MitraIisa- 
t a ai. I b lore joining tile C e)inmissi(>n, In* toured in SoiitluTn 
India and visib*(l siiedi iinpeirtant Naliver States as Mysore, 
("oediin, 'Travaneore, .uid we*nt as far as Ram(*svarani, naanving 
the nt nosl Kindness and h()S|)itality from the Ruhr's and 
()ili('ers of tlmse Slat(‘s. He‘ spok<.‘ at |)ublic irnadings 
at 'rrielnnoj.edy and Madura, danjoia* and Kumbaconuin. 
Roine*sh Cbandra w'as presented with an address of \v<*Ieoni(? 
by the edn ated citizens of ILingalore on 26tb Sept»mib('r 1907 
in whifdi they cailogisird bis se vires to India as a Civilian and 
Historian. In reply to tlndr address, he refernrd to rich South 
In ban literature whl(’h he was exploring and called monr 
atUmtioii to oriental lit* ratun' in Indian schools. Alluding 
to political w(^rk he strongly recomniendtMl slow and steady 
work of tru(' ad.vanc('inent pi)inting to historical (Wemts 
which r(‘quired steady and abiding work. IL' was sure the 
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British Govcrnin(^nt which w:is most enlightened would 
recognise true pn)gn\ss and grant S(*lf“governm(Mit eventually. 
On the 2n:l NovemboT, he d(div(‘n‘d an admirabh? workman- 
like addr(\ss on th(i study of In lian llislory, in th(M'ourse of 
which he said, ‘Miat th(^ education of In lian students was not 
complet(‘ without souk* g(‘n(‘ral 1)UL sound and accurate 
knowledge of the past history of India, No oik^ can qualify 
himstdf as a modern In lian (dti/en without a sound knowh^lgc* 
of India’s past liistorv. Tlien* is unity in Indian liistory.” With 
admirabh^ ch'arne^ss, R(^mt*sh Chandra tracial tlie si.vaai ag('S of 
Indian history. ^*Our surc(\ss and is still moia* our iailures,’’ he 
says, “in the past fiava* lessons for us in th(‘ preS(ait knowledgi* 
of national stnaigth. TIu‘ past inspires us in tiu* presmit end(‘a- 
vours. Knowledges of national W(*akn('ss is still more hcdplul in 
correcting our mistakes and S('eking pro])(‘r lamu^dii'S. All 
history is instructive in this way but th(' gcMiins of th(‘ 
Indian nation is not the gemius ol Wisi ; Inuici^ knowl(‘dge of 
In lian history is piaadiarly helpful in th<‘ pn‘sen[ day to guide, 
warn and lead us onwar Is, W(* shall te(d stia)nger in our 
pn'Stmt great nalional strug;gi(‘ if we draw inspiration from 
the j)ast.” 

d'he I'ioyal Decentralisation Commission, in [ho words of 
its President, Mr. llo!)hoas(*, “was din'ctly a])p )iiKed by the 
King-hanperor for the purpose' of dirc'dly rc'porting to him upon 
th(! stattM>f the m ichint'ry of tin' (jovrrimit'nl in his In lian 
dominions. The conception of the Commission issuaig from such 
a sourc(* connoi(.‘S the absence' of n'pn'sentation of in lividual 
inter(‘Sts or of politics attributed rightly or wroFigly to tfui 
central or to the local governments. The (commission has 
been specifically committial to unsparing impart’ality in its 
inquiries. It is evident that somewlnu'e in iho chain that binds 
togethi'r all the comjilex and scattered machinery of Government 
there is certain amount of grit which from time to lime throws 
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it out of ijear. It is the duty of tlio (^’)mmIssIon to point out 
where repairs arc neeossary or even if nred !)(' wlicn^ it would 
be advisable alto,£jethtT to scrape the antiiiuaUal and thc'n'fon' 
useless machines, lly such means it may jx^ssibh? to l)rinij 
increased peac(' and contentnumt to llx' inhabitants of tlx^se 
i^reat territories and give prolon<^(xl vitality to tlx* Instninumt 
of the Government’^ Ronu'sh Chandra was tlu^ only Indian 
Memb('r in the Commission, which met first at Madras on '>'2n(b 
of N(^veml)(;‘r 1907. He W(ait;wilh the ("ommisslixi t(> Madras, 
Ihirma, Hen^al, haistern Ihau^al, Central Provirux'S, Hnit('d 
l’rovinc(\s, Hombay, Sindh, Pxdiicliistan, N. \V. lM*(»ntI(‘r Provinces, 
Simla. ;ui(l the Puiij.ib. ()n ('oinplot its wrok in India 
lin prncoodnd to Falkland for (he la.st. time in .April tqoS with 
tho Commission to discuss, delib('rat(" and frame the final 
n^port. H(' has cordially aio'ciul with his coll(‘aiL(ii('S in all 
lib(Tal I ('commendations but has vi^jorously dissi'idaxl from tlx'm 
in thosi* that are illiberal. He (‘m 1 )odi(‘d in its report llx' 
practical sugtjcstions whicli; may enal)le his ('ountryfuen to 
t;'u ^ie Old control local administration on liiX'S tliat may i;ra- 
dually advance them In the art of self-qoverniiK'nt* 

Romesli Chandra on Lord Moricy’s Reforms. Hi^ was in 
I.ondon all ihroiudi tlie suimiK'r and autumn of I90R, when 
took a lively interest in the scheiiK^ of Indian Council R(dorms 
introduced in TQTo and exfuled in company with Professor 
Gokhah.', wh(/ was tlien In laindon, to Sf'cun' sonx^ r('al reforms 
for India. We take the followinij^ from Mr. Dult’s l(.‘tt(.'r to 
Sir Herbert Rislcy, printed in Volume 111, of the Papi^rs on 
Constitutional Reform in India relating to Mahomedan repre- 
sentation t — 

“Eni^land has ruled India for ovt'r a century on prin- 
ciples of absolute neutrality and impartiality in re^^ard 
to castes and creeds. Those principles cannot now be 
discarded.^' 

8 - 
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“It is under British Rule, and in British Schools :iiui 
Collrf^cs, that we have slowly I<‘arnt to disregard caste and 
creefi distinctions in our ci\ic life. FJincJu^ Alahomcdaii 
and Christian ha\‘c been cdiic.itcd in the same institu- 
tions, worked in the same otTiccs, solight tlie votes nf 
the same constituencies, and stood by each ether on 
the same platfnrm and in the same (Vnincil ( h.imher. 
Remaining apart socially, we have learnt to i}^norc caste 
nnd creed distinctions in ri\ir fund poJificaJ work. It is 
not for the British riovernrnent now to undo its past 
work and to atccntiiale, and perhaps embitttT, our social 
differences hv making tln iu the basis of political dis- 
tinctions”. 

“European (iuvernments in the pre^sent day do not form 
separate electorates for iVolestants and Roman Catho- 
lics ; they wisely ignore religious distinctions in shaping 
their political and civic institutions. To create elerto* 
rates or hold elections in India accoialing to caste and 
creed would be attciuled with greater danger in tl e 
futurt? than in any European (ountry. It would be 
fanning the embers to a llame which might, under un- 
foreseen and unfortunate conditions, l(*ap to a conflagra- 
tion. It would be creating jealousies, hatreds and evil 
passions in every village and in our every-day life. It 
would be teaching us to disunite, to vote according to 
religion, to nurse sectional differences, and to rekindle 
dying hatreds and jealousies. It would assuredly lead 
to an increase of religious ryots and disturbances in the 
future, and would thus weaken, and not strengthen, 
British administration.’^ 

Prime Minister of Baroda. Romesh Chandra returned to 
India in March T909 and after a few months he rejoined his 
work at Baroda, as the Prime Minister of that model State. 
The Caekwar raised the salary of the olTice from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 4,000, per iTicnsem, because the appointment was given to 
Romesh Chandra. The whole period of Mr. Dutt’s tenure 
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of office at Baroda was of continual progress and prosperity of 
the State. The Maharaja highly appreciated his merits and he 
\»ras satisfied that the right man had been' placed in the right 
place. The last of his liter.ary effort was that of an interesting 
and a thoughtful paper on “Village Sidf-Government in Baroda", 
published in the “Hindusthan Review" of Allahabad in T909. 

His Last Days. Mr. Romesh Chandra Dntt was suddimly 
attacked with Angina Pectoris, due to his hard labour in making 
arrangements for the reception of T.ord Minto into lh(' .State 
of Baroda, which caused his dcMlh on llie .^olh. of Novmuber 
T909. The news of his ilis<‘ase caused ;i grave .anxiety all over the 
country, but liis'suddcni death had at last cast .a gloom ova'r the 
Empire. Th(> funeral took place with great honor at Baroda. 
He left Itehin 1 him a widow, the only son Mr. Ajoy Chandra 
Dutt, an Advocate practising in the High Court of Calcutta, and 
four daughters. 

As <an Administrator, both in Bmigal and in Baroda, Romesh 
Chan Ira ranked with the hi.glu'St of his gcner.ation. As a 
P i'i.''iot, lie took his stand in the esti'ein of liis countrymen with 
the greatest of his contemporaries. As an Author and Historian 
he has scarcely a rival to-day among his countrymen. A life-size 
oiling of Mr. Dutt was hung up in the Town Hall, Calcutta, ten 
years before his death in December 1899. A movement has 
been set on foot in Bengal in I910 to perpi'tuati' the mmnory of 
the mighty man by establishing a "Romesh Chandra Museum" 
in Calcutt.., The Bangiya Sahitya Pairshnd has taken the 
lead and the Maharaja (jaekwar has intimated his desire to be 
its patron and has given a don.ition of fiv(‘ thousand rupees in 
aid of the memorial. “The Museum", says the circular letter of 
the Sahitya Parishad, “is intended partly to supplement the 
Archselogical section of the great In lian Museum of Calcutta, 
there being considerable scope for investigation in that branch 
of research, and partly to build up a collection of indigenous 
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works connected with Indian arts and letters, there being no such 
collection at present in the Province”. 

Feeling in the Country. The outburst of feeling of his loving 
countrymen wt‘rc expressed in numerous condolence meetings 
and also by messages of sympathy in and from all parts of the 
country. The “nengalec;” thus summed up the many-sided 
qualities of that distinguished slatcsjnan of modern India : — 

“R is with the deepest regret that we have to announce 
the death of Mr. Roniesh Chandra Dutt, C, I. K., late 
Dewan to Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. A 
prince and a great man has fallen, and from the stage of 
Indian affairs has passed away one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of thought whom this generation has 
produced. India mourns the death of one of the' noblest 
of her sons whose activity (illcd almost every walk of life 
in which India to-day is int(u*(?sted. Administrator, 
author, oratt^r, thinker, Romesh Chandra Dutt stands 
Out as one of tlie most prominent men of his generation. 
II is l()s.s, we fear, will not be made good within a 
measurable distance of time. His academic career was 
brilliant. * * In later life he more than fuUillcd, the 
promise of his youth. To whatever ofliice he was ap- 
pointed he did the ann)lest justice. * * * As Magistrate 
of Mymensingh and of Midnapur — two of the heaviest 
districts in Bengal — he vindicated the character of his 
countrymen for executive trusts of the highest order. 
In due time he was appointed Commissioner of a 
Division. * * lie retired, not, indeed, to^enjoy leisure, 
but to continue with redoubled vigour that literary 
career which had been interrupted by his administrative 
duties and to which he felt a special call. * * * As 
Revenue Minister at Baroda he reformed the fiscal 
system of the State, helped to abolish harassing duties 
and further the interests of trade and commerce. As a 
Member of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
his services ^will not be forgotten by, his grateful 
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countrymen. The admirable note of dissent in which 
he urged the appoinment of District Councils to assist 
District OHlcers is a valuable State docunuMit. * * * On 
revenue and adininistraiivt; mattcMS Mr. I^oim sh ( handra 
Dutt was an authority. As an author of liengali 
Prose, he occupies :i high place, and his translation 
of the Rig-Wda into Ht^ngali is a monument of his 
industry, of his wide and aceuratt* knowh*dge ot the 
great classic language of India. India mourn to-day the 
death of one of lu'f greatest sons, and we btdii vt,* that in 
every honu stead in Ilengaltlu* v()ic»' of grief will b*' heard 
over the loss of one who was oiu' of the noblest re|)re- 
sentatives of his gen<‘ration, whose service's a grateful 
country will always remember, whose memory it will 
cherish with abiding love, affection and gratitudi^". * * * 
The Corporation of Calcutta luianimously adopted a 
Resolution in the following suitable expressions ; — 

“That tlic Corporation desire to place on record their 
sense of irreparable loss which the country has sustaintnl 
by tlic death of Mr. Romesh Dutt who rendered iiualnabh' 
services to this country.'^ 

Ip moving the Resolution, Rai Radha Charan Pal Dahadur, 
the most active and energetic Commissioner under the New 
Act, said many beautiful and appropriat(r things, from which a 
passage is quoted here : — 

“He was a staunch advocate of self-governm< nt and h<* 
had great faith in th(! wis<lom and sagacity ol British 
statesmen in the realisation of that national aspiration. 
To this end he worked on the Decentralisation Commission 
and if the citizens of Calcutta have the g()od f<jrtum.‘ to 
get substantial sclf-governm<.*nt at no di->tant date it 
will be not a little due to the labours of Romesh Dutt.*' 
The “Pioneer'' of Allahabad thus writes of the late 
lamented Mr. Dutt : — 

“We regret to hear of the death in Baroda early on 
Tuesday morning of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, C. !• E 
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At the time of his death Mr. Dutt was bolding the 
appointment of Dewan of Harocla, Iiavintj returned to the 
Gaekwar^s service a year ago after the conii)lelion of the 
labours of the Doceutralisation Commission of which he 
was a Member. He had nrevioiislv been Rc'veniie Minister 
in l^aroda, and his inlluonre is doubtless to be traced in 
sonic of the administrative experinuMits that hav(' latterly 
been made in this model State. Ifaving t.dien third place 
in the list of successful candidate's in tlu^ Civil Seivicc 
examination of iS6() Mr. Dutt was destined to enjoy the 
distinction of being the fust Indian to hold the ])Osition 
of Coimnissiom'r of a Division. That was, of course, an 
acliievcmeiiL to be proud of in d.ivs before the era ol 
self-conseioiis ndorni. Mr. Dutt, if In* could not asjiire 
to the dizzy heights of h'xccntive Council Mcmibersliip, 
was at any rate ipiite prejiared to put tin* (iovernmt nl 
of India right on C(*rlnin points of policy, and lu‘ had 
tin? satisfaction of drawing from the Government of 
India the most, t remend. )us ri.'soliition that has ever 
emanated iVom llu: Cah ulla or Simla oflica s. A Nasmyth 
hammer is ikjI the Ik'sI instrunumt for crushing a nnt 
and it is to he feared that the very weight of the 
Cur/onian weapon told e.gainst its (efficiency wlum 
employtal against a gentleman so lightly ec^nipped for 
polemical discussions as Mr. Dutt, for all his researches 
into the economic lustory of India under British rule. 
If Mr, Dutt, however, was no very safe guid(^ as a polb 
tical economist, he was not without the salt of genius. 
His Bengali novels, his “Civilisation of India’* and 
“Economic History” may serve to nunind us of great 
literary activities, but one must linn to his luiglish 
tran.slations of the Mahahharafa and Ramayana to find 
Mr. Dutt at his best, a weaver of smooth-flowing and 
delightful verse.” 

Expressions of sympathy readied Ills Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda from all quarters. Lord Minto was pleased to 
send the following message to His Highness ; — 
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‘^Grluvcd to hear of Mr. Dutt’s death and sincerely sym- 
pathise with you in your loss." Thus ends the most actlv(^ and 
brilliant career of Mr. Roinesh Chandra Dull, who disappc^ared 
from this mortal worltl after 60 years of inc(‘ssant toil in varied 
directions for the advarn'enuaU of his i ountrymen. 

“R — aiucs is dead, India weeps, 

A — Imiglity willed it bo ; 

M iglity child how eaxdy sleeps ! 

E— vti* poorer Indians grow. 

£; — ons of Bangi^ wished him homo 
C onvey his hotly Ganga’s shove, 
il — evo would s come 

A — 11 from lilitil.ti over more. 

N— ow becomes our solemn part 
D~cpart< d greatness to enshrine 
R — ight worthily in nation’s heart 
A— 11 ’ternity to hcck’n and shine. 

E - early ho lov'd ixeoplc and land. 

U iitiriug woi’k’d here and ’broad, 

T— here's none left to command 
T — ho walks of life chalk’d and trod." 




SIR TAXJORE MADBAVA ROW. 


‘‘This ripe and talented statesman ( Sir Madhava Row ) had the 
fullest scope for the exercise of all that constructive ability, indepen- 
dence and tact with which he was so largely endowed, and which guided 
him to such success as rarely crowned the career of any other native 
in the public service since the establishment of British supremacy in 
this country.” 

-The -Hindu.” 


Early Career. The name of Raja Sir T. Madhava Row 
stands out most prominently in the history of Indian politics, 
on the roll of the most eminent Native Statesmen who flourished 
in the last century. He comes of a Marhatta Brahmin family, 
which settled at Tanjore at the time of its subjugation by 
the Marhattas in the sixteenth centuary. Madhava Row 
was born at Kumbakonam in 1828, — the year in which the 
beneficial administration of Lord William Bentinck commenced 
in India. Like most of the greatmen who distinguished them- 
selves in this country, he was not born in a distressed family, 
but on the other hand he came of a family which was noted for 
its intellectual attainments and well-to-do condition. His father 
R. Runga Row was for some time the Dewan of Travancore 
and gained the reputation of an able official. His uncle 
R. Venkato Row displayed his efficiency as Dewan of the 
Travancore State in its early days. After being thoroughly 
versed in his native tongue Madhava Rao commenced his 
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English education, at the age of thirteen in the Government 
High vStdiool, Madras, wliere he soon attained proficiency in 
Mathematics, lie received his education till 1846 and left 
school on obtaining a first class diploma. 

Brilliant Services in Three Great Native States. — The intelli- 
gence of Madhava Row attractc'd the attention of his Professor, 
Mr. R. H. Powell, C. S. I. When the Professor vacated his 
place temporarily, Madhava Rao wns selected to act as 
Prof(‘ssor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. From 1847 
to April 1849, he served in the Accountant-Generars Office in 
Madras. Next ht^ entered the service of the Maharaja of 
Travan('or(‘, as tutor to tln^ Princes, when he was only 21. 
He discharged his duties so ably, that tlu? Maharaja was pleased 
to transfer him to the Static officer in 1853 as Deputy Peshkar. 
Tlu; wStat(‘ then not being properly managed, a chaos 
pn^vailed all over it, which caused Lord Dalhousie to issue 
strict ordci's for making the affairs all right. Madhava Rao, then 
a most junior officer, suggested some reforms to the Maharaja, 
wh(i readily accepted them and placed him in charge of the 
soullir'rn districts for carrying out the schcmie he suggested. 
Within c'l short time Madhava Row was able to remove all 
the corruptions which liad cast a slur upon the Travancore 
administration. As to his services, ilic Political Officer acknow- 
ledged them in the followdng words : — 

the sliort space of a year, Madliava Row had 
called forth order out of disonler ; had distributed justice 
betwetai man and man, without fear or favour ; had 
expelled dacoits ; had raised the revenues; and his 
minutes and State papers shewed the liberality, the 
.soundness and tlie statesmanship of his views and 
principl(?s. He had received tlie thanks of his sovereign ; 
he had obtained the voluntary admiring testimony of some 
of the very missionaries who memorialized, to the exccfl- 
lence of his administration.’* 
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On lh(^ dealli of Dewan Krishna Rao in 1857, Madhava 
Row was raised to the place of Uiwan of tfio Maharaja of 
'l'ravanc()r(‘'s Slate, — llu^ Iiighest appointment in a Native Slate, 
wh(‘n he was a younij man of thirty. Whim h(' took over 
( hari^e of the ollicc^, lu! found all sorts of mismanafrt'menls and 
l.)ad pra('tic(‘S pr(‘vailinii^ in th(' Stat(\ Madhava Rao, at once, 
en^aijed himself to the reformation on an ('xtensive scale. Durinij 
his fourl(*en y(‘ars’ administration, ht? thoroui^hly rt'ori^anised 
every deparliiKMit of lh(^ State and thus hroui^ht about complete 
p(‘ace and happaiess in that historic Native State of Southern 
India, d'hc^ new I)(;wan perceived lliat “it is in th(i gradual 
and judicious (extension in th(‘ Native Slat(‘S of tht^ jL^eiU'ral 
principl(.*s of (joverniiK'iit which ar(‘ applied in l>rilish territory 
that tht‘ir rulers will find the surest guarantca^ of tludr ailminis- 
trativ(‘ iiul(‘pendence, and tla* b(‘St safeguard against inlervcmlion 
on the part of th(‘ paramount pow(*r.’' Again h(.^ says : ‘‘It is 
my cluTished wish to provide for every subject, within a couple 
of hours' journey, the advantages of a doctor, a school-master, 
a judge, a magislrati', a registering officer and a post-master." 
As soon as he b(icame Dewan, he directed his reforming hand 
to various objects of public utility chiefly to those as are named 
below. On tlu* social sid(‘, he first settled a long standing 
ill-feeling betweem tlu' Hrahmins and Shanars of the State, but 
did not inlerlVia* witli tlie expenditure for charitable purposes 
or for feeding of the lirahmins. On the commercial side, he 
altogethiT abolished some unjust taxations and put a stop to 
sonn^ evil practices, namely, he checked he monopoly of pepper 
trade and imposed an export duty ; he abolished the tobacco 
monopoly which fecilitated the growth of its import and adopted 
a frtc tradt^ policy between the British Government and the 
-Travancore Raj. As to re-organisation of tlie State services, he 
rais(^d the salaries of the employees in the police and judicial 
services for removing the corruptions ; and placed the Educational 
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aivl Public Works Dcpartint'iUs on a h(»ttcr Ho 

roinplctcly tua^aniscd a ju<ll('ial sri vica* oii t li(‘ ino b‘l ol Ib ili^li 
India. The Prllish l.aws \V(M*c iiUro.liicrd ini«) lli(‘ SiaU‘ and i hr 
post of (dii(.d- Juslirc' was cn^ati'd an 1 siudi appoint nv iits as ih.ii 
of r)islri('l, judi^rs an 1 Aliinsifs wt‘n‘ fillo 1 up from ablr nim 
r<‘sid(‘iil llicndn. As rci4;ards ili(‘ Ian 1 rt'vrnu * a Im iiisl i il lon^ 
land-tax was ronsidorahly lavliuavl ; ht^ did awav with lli'‘ l')l(rry 
syslaan of land st'tllomonl and cstablislicd a mo lrral(‘ asst'ssmriil , 
wliicdi L^avr an impious to the a:;ri('iill ural di“V(do])mriri »>l the 
Stab*. And last l)ul imt least, iin ler ilir heal ol edin'al ioinl 
ndorms, tlu‘ Hii’lj haij^disli schools, \^‘rna('ular scdionls ai» 1 (Iirl 
S('hi>ols W('r<‘ established at tlio ddfc'Ttait ('(‘iitii s ol tlu* Siat(‘ 
and .111 Arts* colleije was slarl<*d lor the latality <»l liiidirr 
ediuMlioiu It is to be naneinlxa'ed that tluae w.is only one 
Publish institution in the State before he jo'n(*d. 1 lie belt (S* 
provis'on for nualiral aid an 1 tlh^bdter mi aiis for ('ommim:- 
cati<.)ns wer(‘ iiuduhal in th(‘ objta'ts ol his administrativt* r('h>ims 
in that i^reat Nativi* Stat(‘ of India. Whih* i^om"; t hrou'Ji all 
tt'rse lieads of improveiiitmt s, one naturally becomes anxious to 
know '’S to lh(* rinaiK'ial status ol the State under Madlmva 
Kao. Afier ima-tini; al! .audi imu’eased e\j)en'lilure he slanvel a 
(d(‘ar m U’i(in of surj)lus irom its annual income diirin;.; his lon;{ 
career as I.)< a an U) the- Maharaja of dVavancore. 

On his ri*sii^nation (.)f the Dewanslep after lourteeii ye.irs in 
May 1872, th(? Maharaja bestowed on him a montlily pension 
of rLH)t‘es thousand in refai^mition c)l liis brilliant servica s to 
th(.‘ Stat(‘. DuriniL; this {\mr. when Lord i\a|)i(a' was temporardy 
fillini^ thti (^llice of Vu’eroy and ( iovernor-(j(‘neral of Indi.i 
offered him a seat in tlie Supreme Lei^islative ('ouncil, hir 
declined thi; honour for privalt' reastjiis. A^ain, lu* was invited to 
j>ive his evidence txdore a CommItt<.‘e on Indian kmaiU'e in 
London, but he did not accept it. Madhava Row was lirst 
made a ‘Raja,’ and in April 1866, was invest. al with the 
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Insignia of a Knight CommanchT of tho Most ICxalted Order of 
the Star of India. WIkmi presenting him with the Insignia in a 
State Durbar, Lord Napier, then Governor of Madras, address- 
ed him in the following expressions : — 

“Sir Madhav Row, — The Government and the people of 
Madras are hap])y to welcome you back to a place 
where you laid tlui foundation of those distini^iiished 
qualities which have become cons[)icuous and useful on 
another scene. The mark of Royal favour which you 
have this day received will iirove to you that the atten- 
tion and i^encrosity of Our Gracious Sovereign, are not 
circumscribed to the circle ot her immediate do[)endents 
but that Her Majesty regards the faithful services rendered 
to the Princes and people of India beytuid llie boundaries 
of our direct administration, as rendered indirectly to 
herself and to her representalives in this limpirc. ('on- 
tiniie to serve the Maharajah industriously and wisely, 
reflecting the intelligence and virtues of His Highness 
faithfully to his pcopl(‘. Tlic mission in which you are 
engaged has more than a local and transitory signifi- 
cance. Remember that tlu' spectacle of a good Indian 
Minister serving a good Indian Sovereign is one which 
may have a lasting inllucneo on the policy of haigland, 
and on the future of Native Governments.’’ 

When Sir Madhava Rao rosignial bis appoinliiicnt in the 
Travancorc State, he yet possessed full vigour and energy 
that was characteristic of him. The distinction of his excep- 
tional capabilities as a sound and successful administrator was 
widely known all over the land, which had | arrested the attention 
of Maharaja Tukoji Rao-TIolkar of Indore, who offered him the 
place of Dewan of his State. He having aecc'pf^'fl if assumed 
reins of officejin 1873. During his thn^e yeaiV service in Indore, 
the people derived much benefit of his wide experience and 
vast capabilities. At this time, the affairs of another Marliatta 
State were in great confusion, requiring the able services of 
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Sir Madliava Rao's stamp. It was wlirai th<‘ (lat'kwar 

o[ Rar(^(la Maliaraja Mulliar Rao was just (l(‘;')i)sr(l for ron- 
spirimj; to poison llu' llrilisii Rrsi.liait an 1 olliia* acts ol misruli* ; 
and th(^ prt*S(ml Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao, the most cmliidit- 
cned Nativ(' Ruirr of Mo l(a'n In lia, was invcslc'd to thtf Raj l)y 
T.ord Norl lihn^ok. Tln' Sidodion tor ll](‘ most la'sponsihh' post 
of ldi‘wansliip, aca'ordina' to lhj‘ them ('emdition of the.* Slat 
fed! t(.) lilt' lot of Raja Sir Tanjoro Madliava Row, who took up 
the! ('(Milre)l of th(‘ administrat i»>n of Haro la in Sir Maelhava 

l\ow had to (mroiintea* many Se*rioiis tvpe's ol elillimiltie'S at 
Har(.)da as the* wlu)l(‘ Si al<‘ was tliem in a heipe lcssly miuldlod 
ceai lit ie)n. It slioul l he* ])romine‘nllv rea'ordrd *n llie* Iilsle)ry of 
Haiehla State', if siirh a w<»rk is un ieslake n at anv time.*, that it 
was thre)U!Lth the* wise*, saijacdenis and firm aelminist rat ie)n of Sir 
Madliava Rae), that the* .Slate* was at e)ne' time* re'lie-vcd from 
a crisis whie'h mav le'ad to tlie* de-sl riui ieni of so i;re*at a Native* 
State*, if ne)t the* en'(*ale s{. Ife*re*, |e)e)^ he* e|ire ('le* l his full (‘Me *i7.;ie*s 
in re m!.)vin;.f all tlio fe)rmi lahle‘ edosi ae'lcs that ste)ol in the! 
wav e.'f rarrvin;.^ on a sue'ea-s^ful adminisl ral ie >n, and in ihe^ re‘fe)r- 
muion e)f the* varie)us eloparl me*nl s ol the* Stale*. I he* nume*re)us 
re.)m[ji*titejrs tf) the* R *.j we-re* ])ae'!(h*d hv h III Isoiiie* allenvaiK'cs. 
d'ht’ me'Il wile) \Ve*re* d issat isile *d e)li the- el e ' poS’t ie >11 ejf I hf! feel’me-r 
Maharaja we*re* re)nrilial e*d in the* same* way. d'axalion was appre- 
ciably is'diiccel ; tile* Pedie'e* I)cparlme*nt was re*e )re.';anise*el aiiel 
the* judicial adminisl rat ie)n was imi)re)ve*d l<.) a /’.n-al e*r e*\l e*nt . lie! 
provielcel liberal alle)wanr(*s fe>r siiedi vital ('aiise*s, vi/., e*ela<'atie)ii, 
iiK'dical re*lie*f an 1 e'onsirueiioii ol works ol public ut ility. I he: 
fmane'ial e*mbarr.issme*nt hael disaiipeared and the* finam'ial re- 
sejurces e.)f ihe^ .Stale* ha<l be-e-n /. ra-ally e nhaiK'e!fl. I he: lanel- 
r(*V(.*iuio of the* State* was simiiblieel by tlie* introdudion of tlic 
ryotwari system. All tlie‘Se* aess can l)e rle*aily unele-rstood from 
his own re.‘pe>rt after five ye.*ars* works in the: State : 

‘‘It would be false:: modesty to disi/uisej the fact that 
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llirse fivr yrars, oiir work has b(MMi (exceedingly 
heavy and trying-, lor lh(‘ fact accounts for ulir visible 
(helays and delii'iiaK ii\s. It is not simply that we liave 
had to carry (»n ordinary c iirriMit l)usiness. \Vc have 
had to investlgat(' and d(‘rid(? a multitiuhe of inattius 
iii]ierll(‘d bv us, wliich in number and (’omjdexily are 
probably iinMupre-sed in any olher Xativ(' Stat(‘. W e 
liavi; had to organizo (In* maeliinciy of Government;. 
\V(' hav(‘ lia I car(‘fully to consider and carry out ridorms. 
W e have had to biing under control a \ast. expiuiditnre 
in all its dark and intricate ramilications. W^e haVi^ had 
to rectify our relatioiis with our numerous and divcnsilied 
neighbours. In this n^sped, grave and I'lnbarrassing 
ab(‘rratir)ns from sound princi])Ies, had, in courser ol time 
and iK'gh.'ct, sjuaing up, and then toriaction pK'sented 
j)ccidiar ditlicultic's. Wb* have* had to bring tluun to the 
nolic(' of the authoiitii^s ( onceiiied, to explain, to discuss, 
to coiuene and l inu'S to resj>ecl lully cxposlulatt*. 

J'lur extra strain thus ( ans« d ha.s, ho\vi‘\er, begun now 
sensibly to diminish, and it is thendorc' ho[)(ul that we 
shall be increasinglv enabled to (l<‘Vot<‘ oiir tim(‘ and 
<‘nergies to llu' d(rvelopm«‘iit of external improvtunents. 
It must be frauklv admitted that there is still abundant 
scoprr for our diieclioiis in this direction. All that we 
( laiin to havtr done is that W(' ha\(‘ fulfdleil the [)rimary 
obligations of a civilis<-d gc)verment.’ 

He resigntdl aft(‘r cighl years’ iiieinorahh; serrviee as Prinu* 
Minister of Baroda, in 1883. A hiograplier thus noticed (jf his 
career at l^aroda : — 

“Some of the critics of Madhava Rao’s administration at 
Ikiroda have not hesitated to declare that he yielded 
without [)rolest, wlnmevcr, tlnr Imperial (jovcrmiiKnit 
thought lit to interfere; and that he was not strong 
(Miough to resist tlie demands (.)f the suprimie power ; 
and that his solicitiuhr for the well-b(‘ing of the State 
was only subservient to bis ri'gard for tlie official point of 
views. This criticism docs not tak(‘ due regard of the 
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f.icl lli.il M.iilli.iva K.ii> w.i'. H'li a rnini.'li-r cif an iiiili ix'ii- 
(Iciit Stall' lint 111 a I'ctiil ilin v Slate ilepenileiit lor its 
vcrv fxistriur upi>ii tlii' will ol ilw 

l*«»\v«‘r. It ijs a m»*n- i; 4 n<»raii(’( of tails to assril that 
Mailiiaxa Kao Jiil not j)rnli>l ^ but Iw. with his 

usual pratiK.il l»‘in|>or <>1 Liuwv tliat In* oii^ht 

to jJiaUo'.l » inj^lialii'allv aL;ainst s\i;;i;i.‘slc(l iu lu .\ at ioiis 
pfi-ju' li( iai to thr nU<‘ii‘sts ol th«“ Slat(*, but h<‘ aKo 
kuiwv w h< 11 In* ojiL'hl not tii m^r hi.s position any further 
w'itlnait losiun r\i'n tin* chaiu o ol a ooniproimso 
which wotiM ih» at h a .f sonic incasur*- <»f jiislicr Ot 

icursi- to the rlost-l si .ilt'sincn mcirl\ I c\ i«‘\\ ini; tin* 

lil«* i)l a practicil stat«a,inan, Matlh.ava Kao mii;lil appi'ar 
as too ycildmi; ainl liinui, but the pia(li<al e\ii^ciu:i«‘S 
ol .ill.iiis o\< I inle ( onsnlei.ilnms ol un*re absl i act pislici*. 
M.olh.'ua Rao was not sut li an example ol ailininist rativa* 
un\\is(loin as to rcln-o tin* hall-bn.ul In cause In* (ouUl 
not Oi l the whole bH Mil. I he iiiit I Icrcm c ol tin* 

llflti.sli (io\ernnnnl with tin* opium, I In* salt ami otin*!' 

concerns of tin* Iki0>ila Stal<; nn*l willi m.my vii;oroiis 
and sialesmandike protests Iroiu M.idha\a Kao, but tin; 
superhii' j)t»silion (aniedthe dav, aiifl In* submitti'd with 
;^o(nl We canm.a do |u|| ju-'ti(e to tin* \asl ip nius, 

i.on.->umm::t e t<nt, imnn n-a* palieiue, wise sobri«ly (d 
thought, ol Matlhava Ka<j. It is a matter of ppa-at 
pi idi* t(» ev< ry one in India that (*V(*n in tln se days, 
\vln*n tin* lield lor Ihc iiisplay ol atimini-ii ali\ e capaiity 
is restricted to the ami^ilion ol <‘ven tin* mo>t < apabh* 
Indian, a man hk<* Madliava Kao c ould be* bom and 
raise (lie rei)ulation of the Indian naiin* to the loltic-sl 
hei^ht. It is also a matter ol soi row that iinn like: him 
cannot aspiii* to auythini; higher than woik in a Native 
Stati* , and that ihev cannot shape* tin* d< stini< s ol llu; 
l^jiijiire and n*ad tln ir hi a.<»r\ in a nation's «*ye. 'riic; 
study cd his lit** alfords hojn* that India lun**! not yeild to 
di.*sp(mden( y, ami that the laO-.'t vioour ol hc.;r sons is 
yet inexhaustible and that it ordy needs the touch ol 
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new opporUiniti('s to disclose deept'r mines of political 
knowledge and wisdom.’’ 

The ‘‘Hindu” of M.i Inis gives iIk^ following account of his 
services in Indon^ and Ikiro la States ; — 

“ I'hc fame that grew around Madhava Row’s name had 
so extendrd all over India, and llu^ Rritish riovernmeiit 
itS(df had acknowK'dgt'd Ids high character and rare abi- 
lities so freipiently, that when the Maharaja of Indore 
was in search of a comp(‘l-ent person to tak(^ the odice of 
his Chief Minister, it was offen'd to Sir Madhava Row. 
Sir Madhava Row was still in tln^ ]n*iin(' id' his life^ 
and hi'ing full of ambition and energy, be aeceptinl 
th(! ollrr that was Ilatleringly made to bim. He remained 
at Indore about three ye ars, and thi're too bis ndorm- 
ing band was seen in almost every department of 
tlu‘ iulministration. At this time, tlu* affairs of apotlier 
impoitant Marballa Stall* were in a stale, of great 
confusion and required an able, resolute and (‘Xj)eri- 
enced minister for their control. Mnlbar Row llolkar 
bad just bee-n deposed for a conspiracy against the 
Residinit, and Lonl Northbrook having nominated 
till! present ruler as bis successor, cast about for 
a compclrnt native statesman to ri'storc order and to 
rflieieiiev in that much misruled State, and to bring 
the adininistrali«.)n to the same condition of systematic 
prijgn ss that was manifest in d'ravancorc and Indore. 
Lord Noitlihiook at once turned to Sir Madhava Row, 
and pressed liim to take up the control of the adminis- 
tration of Jkiroda. iM-twceii 1875 and 1883 the adminis 
tralion of Baroda was under the direction of Sir Madhava 
Row, and it was here, wa; believe, this ripe and talented 
statesman liad the fullest scope for the (exercise of all that 
constructive ability, independence and tact with which 
he was so laigi'ly endowed d, and wliich guided him to 
such success as rarely crowned the career of any other 
native* in the public service since the establishment of 
British supremacy in this country." 
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“Whal .iinount of work Sir Matlhava Row did at 

l-)arod:i can bo bo^t undcrslooil by a comparison of the 
state of Baroda when ho took ebargo of it with its condi- 
tion \vh«‘n ho retired from it alter eight yirars of work 
as its Prime Minister. Almost e-very department was 
i\.*-organi.sed, public \v«jrks and (aliication were pushed 
forw'ard with great vigour, and many knotty disputes 
iKitwoen the (iaekwar and his fe udatory cliicfs, which 
had retarted smooth administration, were settled. We 
have' no time to-day to review the care'er of this re- 
markabh' man during the twamty-live y<*ars of the best 
part (d his life that he spt'iit in administering success- 
ively three native States, in ev<)lving order and eHi('i- 
eiu'V from thi* conlusioii and c orruptiem that had marked 
their administration, and in n'stoiing them to a condition 
(jfgt'iieral progress and Imanci.d prospeiity. A great 
adiiiirc'r of English institutions and prin('i[)les <d (iovern- 
ment, especially as they had been modilit.'d and adopted 
in India, he well knew' liow to prof i t'd in introducing 
changes and reforms. lie showeil spi'cial ability on the 
tinancial side of the administration and it was in view of 
this fart and his great and memorable elforts in freeing the 
commerce of the States h<; administtavd from all injuri- 
ous and old-fashioned fetters, that the late Mr. hawceat 
called him the Turgot of India. An appreciative, and w'C 
may say, a grateful (jovernim.iiL coiih rred oil him the 
highest honours that arc at its disposal. Wht n he resigned 
his office as Prime Minister of Haroda, he settled in 
Madras, wlicre he resided till his death,’’ 


Public Service. After his retirement from ollicial position, 
he took active interest in public movements, both political and 
social, which in comparison with his administrative works, are 
of less importance. II<i spent the rest of his life in Madras, 
his native province. He under jthc signatures of *A Native 
10 
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Thinker’ and ‘A Native Obs(;rver’ contributed to the press some 
short articles, two of which arc appended below 

“Indian ludls Mostly Self-Created'^ : — ^‘ Fhe longer one 
lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he 
lV(!l tlu'rc is no community on the face of the earth which 
suffers less from political evils and more from self- 
inHictcd or self -accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, 
avoidable evils, than the Hindu community !'^ 

“On Doing Good" : — “An ambition to do good to one’s 
countrymen is natural and honorable. It is a matter of 
congratulation that India at present abounds with 
thousands of men actuated by such ambition. A large 
proportion of these are young, eager, and intelligent. They 
will act in laudable and friendly rivalry with each other. 
May they all-each in his sphere -be blessed with success i 
Scarcely one in a thousand, or even ten thousaiKl, gets 
the opportunity to render great and brilliant services 
to his country, but everyone may do some good. Indivi- 
dual contributions to public good, however small in each 
case, must increasingly accumulate as time goes on, and 
lead to results, not only palpable, but striking." 

“Indeed, the small contributors to public good may, 
in the aggregate, excel the great contributors, just as 
the 3rd class passengers pay the Railways better than 
those of the 1st and 2nd classes.’’ 

“To maximize the success of the whole, the following 
conditions seem very desirable” 

“Each individual should resolve to do some good accord- 
ing to his means and opportunities and as often as may 
be possible.” 

“d'hen again, each should firmly resolve not to clash 
with, not to counteract, not to nullify, not even to dis- 
courage, the efforts of others.” 

‘•These two conditions arc of fundamental importance, 
and ought to be kept in view by all those who would 
labour for the public good. Reflect a little, and you will 
be able to appreciate their importance.” 
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'‘A few words more on (his topic. Let some lalwur in the 
political sphere. It wouKl Ih^ a i;reat mistake t(^ suppose 
that this is the only sphere availahle. ft woultl he a »;rear 
mistake for all sorts of people to rush into that sphere 
under the mistaken supposition that it is tht' «)nly om* 
availahh'. There are, imdouhledly, othtu* spheres whert* 
in imnumstj jj^ood mi^hl ht' doiu‘ with much K ss 1 rouble 
and at much smaller cost, and in less time*. Many mii;ht 
labour to promote public lusilth. Maiiy mieht labour 
to proint^h^ public comfort. Many mii;bt labour to 
improvt: public tast(‘. \\*ry many mii^bt lalxMir to rtMUOve 
th(' ii^norance of the great masstvs of tht* peo[)l(*, and 
ignorance from which they suffer inlinilely more than 
from all other causes.*’ 

Among; liis public utt(‘ranci's, llit* two ar(‘ most important 
to be memlioned lu'n*. Tfit* ont* was on llu* “Lord RipoiKS 
Rul<‘ in India*’ (bdivered in 1884, an<l the otlu‘r was dt livt rt'd 
as Chairman of R('C(*))lion Committ(‘(‘ of the* third liuliaii 
Natii>nal Congress in 1887. In the lirsi uamecl spi t'c h W(^ 
find him saying thus : — 

‘‘We all know that India preSi'iils to intelligent rt)ntem- 
plation tht* most capacious, tin* most sphuidid tht‘atre 
cv(*r offer(*d for the (^xt'rcist* of political justice ami [)oli- 
tical l)enevol(‘nce of tin* highest order. f.ord l<i])tm is 
now about to retire from that grt'at theatre, after having 
plavefl therti a conspicuous and memorable j)art for four 
years and a half. Ife will he rememh(*r(‘d tlirf)ugh the 
length and breadth ol the vast h.mpire, for the lofty 
conception of his duty to his sul)j(*ct millions, f«)r the 
firmnes.s with which he pt'rformed his duty, and for the 
patience and courage with which he withstoofl his oppo- 
sition and th(! ohhxjuy which tofj often attend greatness 
in this imperfect worhf. History w ill nobt with admira- 
tion howahis British statesman from cold northern lati- 
tudes has won the (-ntire confidence of three liundred 
millions of keen and critical orientals. Lvery one of 
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these has invincible beli(‘f in the rectitude of his inten- 
tions and th(? purity of his inotives. Every one has felt 
assured that the i^reat interests of India could not hav(' 
been committed to safer custody. A vast and diversified 
community has shared the common conviction that no 
party or political temptations^ however strong, could ever 
seclude him from his lofty ideal justice. He is univer- 
sally regarded, he is almost idealized, as the embodiment 
of the highest and purest political virtues. His popula- 
rity is so great that a word from him can accomplish 
more than an army of a hundred thousand bayonets, 
f ine great cause of this immense popularity is that bis 
rule has been dominated by a genuiiK' sympathy for the 
native po])ulations. His rule has not been of that cast- 
iron type — dry rigid, and inelastic— which is so inconsi- 
derately advocated by those who insist upon the rights of 
conquest. He has felt a personal interest in the welfare 
of the great massc's. Another causci of that extraordi- 
nary popularity is the simple grandeur of his character 
and policy. Then! is no cunning in it, no dissimula- 
tion — not the slightest tinge of duj)licity — no mystery 
whatever. Everything has been massive and manly — 
nothing spurious or meretricious. He has been frank 
and opim. He has desired every publicity to be given to 
the objects and reasons of his measures. He has always 
manifested a sincere solicitude to obtain a knowledge 
of the views and feelings of those whom his measures 
affected, and has given them every duo consideration, 
'riiere is something in the composition of Lord Ripon, 
in special harmony with the broad and benevolent 
principles of the great Proclamation of the Queen issued 
to India in 1858. He lias proved himself the fittest 
agent to give effect to these principles. Happy, indeed, 
would India be if the British Cabinet could select a suc- 
cession of such agents to direct her destinies in the spirit 
of that great charter. * * * * In assembling here 

to-day to do honour to such a statesman, wc arc eminently 
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lioiioiirini^ oiirsf ‘1 V('s, to honour o\ir ^ronl bc'iu'factor, 
and to off(‘r luni tin* Irihule of our <^ratitu(h‘, is a dtu*))- 
rootrcl instinct of our natun* ; let us Iieaitily obey that 
instinct, ” 

A rriend of the ConjJrcss. Sir 'Fanjon* M.ulli.iva was a 
fri( 11(1 of tile Indian National (.oni^rcss^ — llio fai'l may I'lc', rorro- 
l)oial('(l by tli(‘ lollowiii'^' extract Injin liis sjxu'cli in wdeominuj 
tia* [)eI(*L;al cs o| ihc ( oicaa ss in th(‘ city of Madras, as alludiul 
to al)()V(‘ : — 

'■ 1 l)at \vt‘ slinuhl r. *1(11(0 with j)rid(‘ to r<T(‘ivc you, and 
that you slu'iuld kaidlv constuit to lx* our luniort'd louxsts 
^< nlU ni« 11, ] think, (|in 1 o natural, \vh(‘n \\t* take' into 
acaount tl. • lorci's whicli have been at w'ork anioni^’ ns, 
and th<‘ cnvironinent wdth wliiidi v/(‘ haV(‘ Ixmmi surroundial 
by the wisdom, justice, and C'nmosity of th(' Ihilish 
nation, (.'ontact wuth '-uch a nation is lik(‘ th*‘ contact 
ol iron w'ith the maenet U has tln^ inevitable idh'd of 
th(' nation <‘p(‘raled upon, btdni^, by insensibh' deinaa'S, 
avsiinilati’d to tlie doinin.'int tvjx'. fjet cavillers at tins 
view she v me the people w’ho, havine Ix'eil lailLdit tlu* 
lesson of liberty and enliehteiUMl stat<“smanship, did ind, 
in due lime, thirst for tlie blessings of freedom and good 
gov»'riiment. Let them sle w' m<‘ tlx* communily wdnch 
Ihuiiii; be(Mi l)r«Hi;dil within tlx* s[)]x.‘re of liberal ediuation 
di<l not wish and strive to sennas a status ('onsisttMil 
wdth such ( ulture, and ru ressitaled by such discipline. 
Let them slx'w' me the land whicli is coverc'd with a 
IK t -work of raibv.ays, sj)ann(*d by t(‘h gra[)hic lim-s, and 
studdtxl over with post-ollices, but which is not charac- 
terised bv tlx' droj>ping off, lik(* autumn leavers, of local 
])rejudires and Iiomebred idiosyncracies. Such a peoj)le 
and such a land can exist only in tlx* revelings of a wild 
imagination, — at any rate, ennnot bring myself that they 
could exi t witliin the pale* of that einpin*^ which they 
bc'autifully described as tlx? ernyiire on which tlx* sun 
never sets. 'Fo a multitude of factors, such as th(.‘S(*, 
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Ilir fn<]i:\n t oininunily lias btroii subjoclt'd, for over four- 
sroic V('ais ; and who can wondtT that local differences 
are ^(‘ttinL^ elTaccd, and that tluMc is anuin^^ us an (*arnest 
desin' to nToi^nise oriijinal ith ntily of lyj)e and undoiibt- 
t^d ('oinmunitv of inb-rests, to fraternise and unite. Thus 
then, it ^e(Mns to me nnthino- slranoe^ nothini^ plieno- 
meiial, tlint I sliould witnt^ss before me, in a vast and 
most influential a-^s< inbly, the' union of cultivated inttdli- 
<:^eiice and [^atriotit' ardour aiul the conlhicnre (so to 
speak) of manv dilfmcnt streams of tlionidit and of 
feelin!:^. I S(‘t‘ l)i ft)ni ine r(‘pre^'entativt‘s from all ]>arts 
of India, w lio.se v< ry j)< rsonal appearance will brin,t{ home 
to the mind of the unpreiudic(‘d oliservei* the conviction 
tiiat, vaiied as are th(' ca^^tes and crtMuls and races of 
India, llieo' is still a powerful homl of union, wliich 
makes our hearts vibrate with sympathy and .mutual 
love and a ('ominon cdf(‘('tion f«)r our mother'Counlry. 'J'o 
\\<‘P-balanced minds, mu'Ii a Ltatlieriii;,> must appear the 
souiid(‘'^:t trium])h of lb ii i.-h administration and a crown 
of ejory t(’> t]u‘ ip'eat Ibifisli natitm ” ^ 

‘‘Now that a ^])h‘n<lid bmpire has Ixam ronstructetl, 
completed, and consolirlated. ninv tlial unbroken peace 
and order have lu-mi esl .iblislurd lieyond the dr(*ams 
(»f Asiali(' philoso|)hv, this ('(meress rejin.'simts that very 
far tor \Nhi( h is neressary for tin* further development 
of India, f'roin all that I liavt' known of Knglishinen, 
diirine l,;ilf a century of intimate intercourse with tin? 
Ih'^t of tliem, 1 laoe no hesilaliiui of assurinir you that 
vour Avell-meant offer will not l)e superciliously rejected. 
Hi-ncefortli, let ns, tlierefon*, invariably act on the 
principle that the various populations of this extensive 
(uniiire are bound lo'p'ther by a common Govern numt, by 
('(imincn inu tests and by mutual sympathies. Judged 
most nn-parine.ly, the worst features of gatherings of 
this de'scriplion might b<* superabundance of enthusiasm 
and youthful impetuosity, but as a great tliinker has 
said, nu n learn to run before they learn to walk ; they 
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r and ln'f'Ht' ihi’V :\rij:iir«' a ^;l«‘ailv 

i)f llnir liinhs. W’li.U fl iiitlividu.ils is 

t'tjually truf ol ; and ii mn iMiil.ddr 1‘) Ir.rm 

a forecast of llir I’.iti'.rf IriMii lb-* l.iliin-:-. .ind woaln* 
if an\' li ‘-Imulil oM'-i. iiHidit riil I'la I'nrtnl <las.n‘. 

rii(‘ si iit iiiionts anpropri.il <* t«> ^ li a <■ ndilion ot 

lliini^s air SNinpallu an»l kliid]\' dii(‘(iioii. An atllludc 
(^f anta'^t >ni- in or ol ran-.i s initalion ;in«l 

somiras : .ind i< ii- -t im 1 1 1 ■( juenl ly, a <d 

rrcaiininat loll , if not a!-.o ol nn-wmii;.; di.'-dain. I In.s 
i-^ almost a law ol n.ilnir, I will, 1 lirrrlori', a^k onr 
( 1 it i( (t) icinoinluT tlio laiK lii^^lorv cl nalioiis, and 

ti) jndLM.' in a 'I'irii •>! i li u ii v and innoi iniinil 

“Wdirn I a -k this ci c ir ((n^'Il-.. p(iinil inr to 

<idvis(' \on to lit‘ in'Mlii.ti - onl !c; 1 »r.ii in ». It is t.hr 
naturr of \aultini;- anihi lon to o\'‘rl'*ap ilscll. it 
is tin* < harai l« r of o nov.ih d \'onlli to lx* ( ariir«l 

away hv oxcrs-u** /nah Slmr < Irai ol -lu'h shoals aiui 
(piick-sainK. Di-ciiss uiihoiii pi^judjc'-; jiidjo* wilhniil. 
1/ias, and snhinif \onr proj*(* sds w ii h ihr dillidi'iU '* 
that must ina (“>s.iril\’ niaik snp,«r^-l ion . ihal an* h nlaliv»' 
in thuir (diaiaulrr. Much iniia.li<)n and rotalialioii 

will 1)«* avoided if the inatnal drp, ndemo of the lulers 
and the ruled 'A sleatliK' k* pt in \ir\v. With th-: ruled, 
it inn.'>l he a po'^tulale that inlei:' eii Iroin ipnoiaine, 
and ill spite, ol lh<*ir * llort ^ to avoid inl.-lak« s. ]\y tin* 
rulers it nUL'l he taken lor lo.niled, that wh* n suhpats 
pi'tilion and expo.'lnlale it is not in a sjiiril o| di-pula-’ 
Uoii or (a\illinp', imn h !••>- ol di-allv ( I ion and di-lo)ally, 
hut only to enlighten lln.ise holdiiip, sway oV( r them, 
and, in a peacelul .nid l onsl it utional manner, to liavt:. 
their wishes iindierdoijd and their prie\an(:es made 
known. 1 »*ntreat you to lay to heart the.^e words ol 

caution to all jjarlies rones rued— win'ds whir h I ask 
you to accept out of n -aid for iny loiiL^ raxperieiu.e, hjr 
my ai;e anrl for my * arm-si desiia* to see my countryrmm, 
prosperous and hap ()}■.’ 
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End of his Career. Sir MaJhava Row “rancfcd himself 
on the side of cautious reform in social matters, and made no 
secret of his opinion that the custom of infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood were baneful and required a mild 
corrective at the hands of the T.egislatur(>,” so says Mr, lb M. 
Malabari, the well-known social reformer in the Wt^stetn 
Presidency, in his fndiaa Spectator of April 12, i89r. After 
sixty three years of glorious carec-r Raja Sir Tanjure Madhava 
Row died in Madras on the 4th of April 1891, — the year 
which also took away that illustrious reformer of the last 
century, the Venerable Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
India which had the reputation of producing such distinguished 
statesmen as Todar Mull and Nana hurnavis has even in 
these times gave birth to such great statiismcm as men like; 
Sir Madhava Row and others of whom any nation dr any 
country may well be proud. 
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Nawab Bahadur Abdool Lutecf, Khan Bahadur, C. 1. E. 





NAWAB ABDOOL LUTEEF 


^'IVawab Abdool l^nteef owed his position not only to his official 
seirvices, or to his connection with numerous public bodios, or to the 
distinctions and decorations which had been bestowed upon him, but to 
the fact that he devoted his lifo to the promotion of the two great 
principles, the encouragement of education amongst his Mahomedan 
fellow' subjects, and the promotion of confidence aud good-will between 
those who professed his own religion and tholr Hindu and European 
neighbours." 

-Lord Lansdowne. 

Family History. Amoni^ th(‘ emiiu'nt Maliomcd/ms of India 
v.'lio flourished in niudern limes ojkj of ih«t _i^r(‘au*sl nam(\s is 
that of the late lani(aii(*d Nawab l*ahadiir Abdool Taitcad of 
Calcutta. As ‘‘tin* most distine,uisln*d Mussalman Reformer 
of the day” (so says Sir \V. \V. Hunter); as the pioma r of 
English education pre-cmiiumtly among lla* Mahomedans of 
Bengal, and \n a sens(‘ of India ; as the indefatig.djl(‘ promoter 
of friendly feelings between the ruliTs and the ruled and th(^ 
different sections ol Indian Society ; as the trusted atlviser of 
Government in rtjgard to all questions affecuiig native interciSts 
and particularly those of his own co-religionists ; as the most 
jealous watcher of the well are of the community to which he 
belonged ; Abdool Imtecf occupied a singularly remarkable 
position among his contemporaries. He was a distinguished 
servant of Government too, but, as tht^ Loii Ion Times so aptly 

a 
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r(‘iiiarl«‘(l in its issiu' of Septt nibtT 4, 1893, was as a loadt^r 
of his own community rathi-r than as a riovcrnmcnt Servant, 
ho\V(^V(‘r abh^ and succt'ssful, that Abdool Taitctd won his unique 
]X)sition and influence.” “lb* lov('d to call Iilmsfdf/' wrote that 
Prince of In lian Journalists, l^r. Sainbhu Charan Mukerji'e in 
his A\v\v (Xiid Riiyyct of July rs, 1893, “a rcprivscntative of the 
Malnunedans. Hr was th(‘ir e^uidc^, philosopIxT and friend. 
Nay h(' was tlasr all in all. I hr Mahomedan wSoci(M y and 
intor(‘St of tiu* day is of his makimj. lU'rryt hiiiij^ that 
Mussalmans now an‘ or enjoy, they o\v(' of Abdool laitiad Khan 
wlu‘th(‘r th(‘y know or not, wh(‘th(‘r they cliosc* to confess 
it (X* not.” 

'rhe Nawab Pahadur b(‘lon;j:ed to oia; of thi' most re spert- 
abl(* fainili<\s of Peni^al. I'lu' family traces its d(\S('ent from 
th(‘ c(‘l(‘brat(‘d (uMKa'alissiino of Islam, Khalifl Pin Waleed, 
who won th<' sobr'ujuct of th<‘ Sword of (lod for his courai^^c* 
and valour. TIk* first mcunlxT of tlie family who canx? to 
India and S(‘ttl(Ml at Delhi was Shah Aynuddin of Bai^hdad 
renowned for h’s pieXy and (Turlition. His son Abdoor Rasool 
was appointed, by Imperial Sanad, Ka/j ol tlu* villat,^(*s no\v 
lormiiu.^ th(‘ Distric’t (»f h'aridpur in Past PeniLial, and granted 
reiit-irta* lends in the lu'ality. His descendants continucal to act 
as judi4(‘S in an I around Rajapur wIkti' tlx^y had S('ttl(*d. 
Ka/.i h'akir Mahomed Saheb, sixtli in descent from the first 
colonist, ('anx^ down to (^dcutta aixl joined the Ibar of the 
Sudil(‘r Dt‘wanee and Nbv.amat Adalat and practised with 
distiiH'ti(xi for 28 y(’ars. He was a well-known man of l(*tters 
ol his time aixl the author ol several works cliief amoni^' which 
is a Univ(Tsal History in Persian c.dleil the Jami-ut-Taivaf ikh 
whi<'h was pubbshed at (i.dcutta in 1836. The nxTits of the 
book were rtx'o-nisetl at Dtdh! and other centres of learninj^ in 
India and it was twice lithographed afT.ucknow. Kazi Pakir 
Mahomed died in 1844 h^aviiit; three sons. Tlx^ second was 
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lilt' Nawab liahadur Abdonl laitct'f and tlic third and youni^t'sl 
Moulvi Ahdool (ihaloor Khan P>ahadiir A^tissukh^ who was 
Dt.'puly Mai;isl;ral(‘ and is l)(‘({(*r known as A^assakh^ tht* orit iilal 
pool, lilnrary criiir and Tttzk'iraJi wriUT. 

Early Life and in Government Service. Abdool Taiit » l was 
liorn in Martdi |S2«S. rainr to ('altnUla at an t'arly ai^t‘ and 

r(‘('(‘iv(‘d his education at iht^ (.^deiitta Madrasah, :\\\ institution 
to whitdi he remained L;reatlv attacht'tl to iht* (aid ol his days 
and rtaidiM'i'd very consi«lerahl(‘ S(‘rvirt\ Afti*r compleliini^ his 
(^diu'aiion he acfa'pted tiu* post of Ain^lo- \rabic IVofessor in 
the same institul ion. In M irch 1S4S Ik* was appoinl(*d ld(*putv 
Ma;4is!rate‘ of the* 24-l\ir;_;anas, in April 1*^52 invest (‘d with 
full Maijisterial p>)W(*rs an 1 in tlic* followin'^' fuly mad(' a justin' 
(.)! tht* lh‘a('e tor P)en;,ail, Ih*Iiar and Orissa. In 1853 Ik^ was 
j)romot('d by Lor I Dalhousit*, in Iiis ('apacity of (lovt'rnor of 
Ijcre^al, to a hiiLdii*!* j^radc' and jilart'd in rharju* of tlu* n(‘wly- 
form .' 1 Sul)-l)ivision of Kalaroa. While then* he was th<‘ first 
to biiiuj^ to li;.dit an 1 att<‘mpt to arn'st the oppn'ssions practised 
by t h* ■ In liina Planters on th*' rin*a| population, Th's^ as is 
W(di-kiiown, eventually result(‘«l in th(‘ cdosino of tfic num(*rous 
In li; 0 fat'tiK'ies in Tower Pen/.^al. After a yt'ar and a half's 
st'Tvier here he was t ransf('rr(‘d to the turbulent Sub-Division of 
Jahanabad winch w<is in tliost* days notorious for daroitii's, and 
the rKjV('rnm('nt (b*put(*d tiK'ir able ofTuaM-s. Aft(‘r a V(‘ry 
succcssfid adnimisl ration of this troublesome Sub-I )ivisd)n Ik* 
was ma.d(‘ a Deputy ('ollector too and transferred to Alipur. 
On tin; ev(' of his transfc'r tin* leadiiiL^ Ian llords of I Ik* plma* 
h(*ad(^ l by ILibu Rain qK'rshad Roy (tin* first nativt* jud;a* of 
tile Calcutta lli;.di Court) pr('S(*nt('d to him a farew(*ll address — 
the first of such documents — expressinr^ their eo’atitudi' for what 
h(.* had doiK' anl ret^rettin;’!^ tlK^ S(‘V(*ranf'e of his official connea'- 
tion with the Sub-Division, as can be S('(‘n from the EuirVishman 
pf January ii, i86o. From this time till hm retirtanent from 
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( iovcrninciu sn vii w liic'li took place in 1 884 ht‘ remained in 
(-'al('uU.a, 'Ii.se harmin'-*' his maiLOsU^rial duiies sometimes as officer 
in rliar!.‘e fd llie lh)l!re ( 'oiiri at Alipiir, som(*limes in a similar 
('apacily at SeaMali, soiiK tinu';^ as Presi hmcy Ma^nslrate in 
(^ilriUla. II is j)roiiiofj(jn in I Ik' service was (‘\C( plitmally rapid, 
for in less llian ihlriem years he toiin 1 hnnstdf in the first 
in'ad(‘. d'hus for manv v<‘ars l)efor(‘ his reliieiiient h(' was al 
th(‘ lop of tile InMiyal l‘'x(‘culive Scaw'ica*. On his n'tireinenl 
from (jo\'ernmen( Si ivica* lh(‘ Secaa lary ol Slate was pleaseil 
to i^rant him a sp'adal pens'on of Rs. 6,000 a Vear ‘hn r(a.a)s.'’ni- 
lion of the ext'^ pl i( aial v.ihu' oi his servicaa’’ The hcsL ('Oinnn n- 
tary on Iiis (^arcrr as a polic<‘ inai.M's(ral(* is that lulrop(^ans 
hrouidi! ii]') l)(d()re him invariably w.iived ihrir riejil to 1>(‘ tric'd 
bv a Alainsl rale ol their own nationality. One* verv r(‘markal)le 
fac't c'onnecled with his olficdal carc'er may be mcmlioned hcM'e ; 
durini^^ 36 years of servica' he* was absc'ni from work only for 
4 months <»nVs!ck leave. 

His Place in the I.e}{islative Council. In 1862, wIk n the 
Ia‘e;islalive ('ounc'ils wt're c'reatc'd Ab lool laitcad was appointi'd 
a Member of the' iMm:.;al (\)uncil, beini.’ the' first Mahoniedan 
eV(T aj)poin(ed to any ot the 1 .eyislalives, I.oc'al (.)r Imperial. The 
I lon’bh' Mr. 'r. d\ I lowell-Thiirlow (aflc'rwards T.ord Thurlow) 
Private Sc'crt'iarv to T.ord hd^in, thus de scribees his impressions 
in his 1 he Company and the Croa'U (lul. t866, pp. 63) : — 

‘‘Of Li<Mit(*nafit-( iovornment^, alone *i.s yet pos- 

se-'S* s its own l\irlia]nent, and thi.s inacliine beinfi^ 
|)iuvly local in (‘Ifect, it is hut just that the* interc'sts of 
Px-n^al tiade should have a j)Owerful voice' in its dcli- 
hiaalions. A litter member, therefore, than Mr. John 
Nutt Pullen as President of the Calcutta Commerce 
Chamber, could not have been selected. In this Council, 
Natives have as yet been chosen with almost equal 
wisd<.nn, and ainon^ them one must have be mentioned. 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, a Mahomedan. 
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is naiiu' (lrn«)l»\s, liad won ilisliiution a (lassi( 
jurist aiul import rr of British Iii.st il ntioiis in Ih'ni'.il, 
and /-ord Bl^in had availi‘d hiinsi lf of an oarly oppor- 
t unitv lo ap])oint him lo thr Scnati* ol the (alcntla 
llniv' isitv in tin* l'a( idly of Law. Of «‘arh siirrc’.ssivt* 
lionor hi" past <'ondiul has woll proved him woithv. 
Somewhat \nmii4 vears^ and yonni^cr still in looks, 
lu never l.ir ki «1 dc'trarlois, eoiuanl and avowed ; l)ut 
in ■' Bengal this ran hardly he ronsiderrd as mailer 

f».)i "U! |»ri-e, and all admit I e«l to his intimai'y mnsl ar- 
kn >wl. d;;. that tins kta.m Mu^salman fornuul a xahiahh* 
t !v na'ut in the Ih n<^al ("(Uiih il, not oidy as a llinnit 
n.'itivt ( « »nnl erpoisc to sperial Hindoo interests, so lar<;t*- 
Iv re[n< -<ml< d in that I’rovima', hut tmtlu r. as a ze.iloiis 
.idvniale ol w ell- ronsiih red f.ej.;islat iond’ 

On two o her ori asiniis he was (aillial to this C Ouiu'ii. On 
the tiiird oriMs’ )!i the 1 jrut enant-( iovernor in ollerin;;' the oH'Ka* 
wrote i<‘ liiin .e^ sui'li, do not think the Malioinedan ( .'onininnity 
(•(.'iild ! (• lu lter rei)r<‘Sent<‘<l in the L<^/’islaliv(‘ ('miiK'il than hy 
Vnnrsel:,” ll has truly heeii nnuarked that ‘‘.is a Ireislator hi‘ did 
i'l Ue Valuable worktiian almost any nativt' ineinlnw ol either tlie 
’hnv.yl ('hand)eror ih'* \hren*.'»al ('oniK'il." ( )n«‘ inst a nre should 
sullice. d’he aholilion of llie posts of kti :i~nl-ku -at ^ MahoiiKMlan 
I. aw ollieers an 1 'Town and Mofussal Ka/.is hy A('l XI of 1864 
liad di'prive 1 a larro nmnher ol Mahoinedan t^enllemeii ol the 
leariuol class ol their apj)oinl mind, an 1 in many (msi-s the soI(‘ 
means of subsistence, an 1 at tlt<‘ same time iLsest al)lished (he 
one (dass ol lumd lonaries upon whom thi* Alussalman population 
relied for th(‘ preservation »)i a n coril of ihm’r marriapes. Ahdnol 
Tail.efd*s unccasai';- elforts I'ulnrnalel in the passint^ of the Ihll 
for ihi' Voluntary Re'n‘si.ration of Mohonnulan Marriapcs and 
Divorces, On tlie expiration of e.'ich immi in thi* laytpslal uri' 

n) \'ifle thi- N.'iv.ah liahadui's minute I'n the uniUinj* nt the Mahoincdrni 

Marri.i^c Ke^^i^tration A< t I (B. ('.) oi IsTiI ; (.'ah IS'.tu. 
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hr n^ccivr.d the spf?cic'il thanks of iht^ head of the Govi^rninenl for 
the work doiK^ by him in tln^ rapacity of a councilor. Besides 
inatUTs [(‘i^isl.itiva; “he was oltcm ('onsiilted l)y ( j()verninent as 
the most proi^r(‘Ssi\a' and enliij^hteiied ainon.ij the Mahomc^dans 
of Beiii^al whose intca'esLs he nevcT ('(nisimI 

Services for the Cause of Indian Education. The best ye ars 
of Abdool Tai(etd*s life* weTe^ however speuit in iuri heriiii;' iht^ 
cause of Indian (education and partic'ubirly the^ ('duration of 
those who like' him bcdoni^i'd to the Mahomerdan relii;ie)i]. In 
1852 an 1 53 wheai the! (iue‘Slie)n e)f imp.irling lMiL;lish education 
to Maliome'dan Youths was (‘iiyai^ini^^ the* aUe*ntion ejf the^ late 
Council of Kducation lie had the' privilei^e e)f assist! ni^ them 
in no small a de'i^rec' in solving; the* probh'in. All pre;vious 
attempts to introduce luit^lish in the* (kilcutta Madrasah and 
to imparl haiqllsh education to the' Mahome'dans o{ India had 
failed hopt*l(\ssly, but Abdeiol laiteef was determine'd to strain 
every nerved to brinj^ his co-relit^iemists to their se'iises. Findiiii^ 
the authorities fe'arful an 1 his countrymen unwillinL,% even to listen 
to him, her hit upon the* simple* elervice e^f adv(*rtisin,i( a pri/e of 

Rs. TOO teir the* be'St essay in Pe'rsian T)n the advantai^es 

of an Kn;^lish ('duration to Mahomedan sludents.’ A discussion 
are.)se, inde'erd raq^ed for a timer amon^ his co-religionists ; but 
ther ne't re'sult was that e'ssays came in from every part of 
India, and when the* tempest subsided it left be'hind a new 
Mahonu'dan party in Bengal, d'his ne'w party it was the 
busine'ss of Abdool Luteef to develop into an efferctivc pow(:rr 
among his countrymen 


(l) See "Dietion.-iry of Indian mography” b}* Mr. C. li. liuckland, c;. i. E. ; 
London I'his is practically a quotation fioni Sir Richard Temple, 

Hart., G. C. S. 1. 

(*J) See TV;/* Times (Lond.), September 4, 181*3. \V. J. R. C'ohin was the President 
of the Committee of Judge*;. As he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) before the 
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Th(' mormons (linirulLi(\s he inrountonHl in his self- 
impos(‘(l Insk ran bt'SL hr i^mlhrrt\l from what, Ills lift^-loni^ 
frii ntl. Sir Ashh'y Ivlcn, LiriUt'nant-fjovt'rnor of lh*ni.!;al, once 
wrotr to him : ‘M shoal 1 like to take this opportunity of con- 
veying* to you my thanks and also my sense of the ^nsit 

benefus which you havt* conhurcHl on your own co-relii^ionists, 
by your c<Mistant endeavours to promotf' the cause of Maho- 
iTU'daii imj)n)V(*m(‘nt, ui ihe face of offosi/io//”.^^^ The 

Nawab Ibihadur’s scTvice in the cause of (alucation attracted 
th(' attention of th(‘ Vicc^roy as (‘arly as in 1863 whtm F-ord 
Idi^in appointed him a hVdlow of thi^ Calcutta Univtasity. In 
otferiiu^ 1 lir appointiiKait on behalf of His I^xrelUmcy, the Pri- 
vate S(.‘('rc‘tary wrotr* to him thus: “Your nomination to this 
body woultl be attcaub'd with btaiefit to the University and 
would be r(\^arded by all as a public acknowlialj^uiKait of the 
service s which it has already bca.ai in your ])ower to rentier to 
the eneourai;einent ofdetters and to the promotion of the inter- 
t^sts of ;;'ent'ral (ulut'ationd'^"^ 

In 1853 he htdped tht‘ authoritit'S in (‘stablishinij^ th(^ Ant;lo- 
l*(‘rsian I )rparl ment of the ('alculta Madrasah. Shortly aftcT 
iie prt ss«‘ 1 upon Covi innKait tli(‘ neca'ssity of idviiii^ higher 
educa'ion to th(' Mussalinan stiuhails than was affurdtal l.)y th(‘ 
An^lo-Persian Departiin nt ; and he was instrumcaital in brintj- 
iniL^ about the establishuKait of tiu* PrcsideiK'y Colh'^e in 
CalcLittad’^ Shortly after this he took an activ(‘ part under 

essays WL*ii: Sir tudi itU Italliday, I JeiitiMiaiit-C jon t-i nur and an (»ilt_*ntal 

<^cholar of great rejjiite con^idcied the matter sulflLiently impoitant to take liis 
place. I'lie successful essayist was a n<)inljay teaclic^r. 

(I; Sec A Shuft Ai\onnf of My Puhltc Ai/r l>y Nawab Abdtiol Lutcef Kban 
Habadiii ; Calcutta, KsSa. 

( 2 ) Ibid. 

(It) See the Proceedings of the I.aying of the h'oiindation stone by H. K. I.ortl 
Northbrook and ttie sjieach of the Nawab Hahadur deli\c*rcd on that occasion. 
The Iniian Daily Xeivs, March 1, lb7.{. Also The Indian Echo of 
bebruary t), 1S85. 
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orders of (rovcrnmtMU in the reon^an»s.'ition of ihe Arabic I)(^part- 
riKMiis of tiK' Calculi a an 1 Iloo'^Iily M idrasahs an 1 tlie eslablish- 
iiK'iU (>l a 1 bjardini* Ilousr^ lor iIk' stiKbaUs of lla^ lattrr 
instituli(»n.'“’ 

h’or many V(‘ars past Ahdool T.uioct had bemi impressing 
upon lh(‘ authoriiirs lh(‘ uccessiLy ol ul ilisiniL;’ lor Mahomrdaii 
rducalion liu‘ priiuady ('udownieni of Ilaji Mahoincal Muhsin 
(.)! Hooidily. dhis lund was l)(Mru;‘ .'5y)(‘nl on the llooj.dily 
ColIe;^(.‘ an insiiuition (diiefly n‘Sorlt‘d U) by 1 lindu sUuleiils. 

1 lis un('<‘asin!L;' elforis at last met with mk'tcss and diuam;' tlie 
administration ol [I. i:. I .ord Norllibrook tla^ Mohsin lunds 
wi‘ri‘ lil)(a'al(‘d and Madrasahs at Dacaai, (.-hiu..Li;one, anil 
Kajshahi weri' foun led, A lar^L^e number oi srholarsh!))^ lor 
Mahoiuedans ihrouj^hout; Ibrn'^al were alsv) created ai\ I if was 
iound possible* to pay trom the lund iwo-ihirds ol the ita'S ol all 
Mahom(.‘dan stiubaUs proseculini;' llaad* studies in tlir* Coll(*i 4 t' 
('lasses of th(* Ib'ovince* 'Fhis was one of Abdool Tait(a‘f's 
oTt'aiesl. S(*rvi('es to his community. Speakiiu^ ol this service ol 
lh(* Nawab Ibiha lurks to his communllv t)ne ol ihi* lU'eatesl men 
of mo lern India dec'hire'd in one (.)t his speeches as loll >ws : “ 1 

am a t(‘ach('r of youth; and I know somei hin.':^’ ol llu' slruai;les ol 
poor students,., I am a daily witn<-ss of tlaan; and 1 will say 
this, that Ik* who has ladpeel to lii;hl<‘n the burdmi which 
pre'sses so h(‘avilv upon poor students is a beiietactor ol his 
raced’ In 1883 he took advantaea' of the Maiaiuis oi Ripon*s 
visit to th(* (dilcutta Madrasah and us(‘d his ;;reat influeiK'i* in 
('olleclinty ove'r Rs. 28^000 tor loundm;; a lar;ae number ol j)i'r- 

(l'} .1 Afin! 4 ft^ {>11 tr,f ffooi^Ji'y MuKirussah bv MunUli' Abdnol I.iilcet Klian 
Ibihadm ; CalcLitla, 1S77. A1 <«) Miihowciiiin F.Iu-.aiion in Beniial bv Oic ‘^anie 
writer ; CakiUta, ISeiS. 

(*2) See ‘Journal of the Afosteni Institute \ ul. 1, No. I\ , AUo Mr. SyU 
Husain’s Pri/c Ps«;ay on tlaji Maliomcil Mob‘^in in Uenij.il : Past and Present. 

y.'i) See* ibe ‘jpccihes of .Mr. Sniendra Natli Htnei jea ; Calcutta. 
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Nawnl) AIhiooI Liiu r/. 

iivinr'Hi j)ri/(-s . 1:1 I s:'li »1 rviii j'is [i»r ill-* ‘111 <>1 Aliilioincdt'ui 
shiilcnis siK'r; ->i\‘i!v [> i -’m liv ri\rr Iv; Mn:n:ii ion. 

l oiiJulw!' :J ':J J^Oi-N’iry Socit'lyi With thi' 

()!)j.-(';s oi !.!;'■! n . Mu > • oui mi pid'hi' (^p'liion, of (iiii('kcning 
ill ‘ inu r ‘ ■; o .’i , 1 . ri •• s . 1 \V. liMni 11 ;^ and pro- 

^>r,'ss ;iii 1 o ,ifi • ’■.< . li !i • i ('iilliv.iliny si^cial 

an I iiii ! '! H ‘f\ u ; 1 ni; ■ -/f' ^ ‘ /v'lh 1 •01 • ns a n 1 liiiiliis, Ahdool 

1 uiri I ■ )UiM I »'■'»; / i:- ' na. «ar.iyi -ni' ‘III an I ('o-opcTa- 

ii(.n oi' ili ■ ill a \ ■. i ' i a dia Araliomoilan laltTary 

So. ic.v </; (Mi.'ii ' ■. 'i i'. ‘ - .u o;i 11 1'; l)o,'niIi(‘ prt'SiniL ()[ 

a 1 II ij'.iiii'' I'l!-. , 1 - , ‘li India. Sinri' its 

lonn laiioii iip lo d' • p* a.' j.i ii' ii ii.i''. Iummi riaadvini^^ tiiij 
siijip )i'i ;ni 1 apj'a a' ; ’ )•, d’ pa.M:-- a> vVoll as of 1 ho Iii<;Iu*st 
oHifd ds in ill ’ l.iM i. i. ; a. t!i sl’oh ni'onllily iniM'linj.!^ of the 

Maiioin''d.ai ! 1 ' 1,0 / S'»a’.' \' di.ti di.- l.nc lani(‘nl.(‘d Sir (tluni 
Monlvi^ Syc 1 .'xliina ! idiaj^ 'law Iddm Ij>al Sadar Amin of 
( i,i/d|)orc iiM dr Ids I'l'-a . I p ‘araan''- iM-.oir pulilii' in the 

(Mpai il y of an (• iiK' il ion's, an 1 'lolivo/o'! .1 It'clnia* in Ih'fsian 


on “1 \il ru)i isai . ' n ! 

i!..- n.-. 

•-;* v 0 ; p; iiii ilin;; kno\vl(‘tli;iM’n 

India In l li- • < sr- • ■ 

* ) • 1 . y 

‘ ('ll S'r S‘v’(' 1 rcIriTtsl to t.li(i 

Subj.‘('l (>l iho pi*. - -.1 

.. .. 0 ;i !i 

i . 1 • ‘1 ! > \ . ! 1 ; .V » U’ds : — 

•‘(1. nllrm. 

•a, [ v..,u' 

• i h' O- r. ( .i'd j)iihlic'lv llu- j^roat 

1 in-lii! • . 

and li-- oh 

,i:!lv .dnl. h 1 h.Vi'r rrr. ivml from one 


of V'na' 'nod.'*, 'A !i ) I., I 111 ly av, :‘tid I think you will 
i-nd'ir wh.il 1 ll’.o rhif! Il- w.-r in your hUxuniiij^, 

tliri\ina, y n 1 - n M iv < (l f.io.olT in'-nlion his nanu! as 
yini h.'W' i!') n li alro.’dvd I lu‘ I lonoiirahlc 

Muu!\i' Mi l. '•! I Kh.’.n ll.i hadur, who r.-fh'Cts fame 

anil <1: a inrt i* HI up -n u , hi- ro-is liyionists. (h^uld my 
who]'- ' W b.ssaU'- o'i. \:o.l louLpu', wuro' tin* hair of 
niy I’.^-ad t" rr'**r in a rlmru- '>f pr:u^»\ fVtm Ihon, y(“ntle- 
m« n, \\or<ls wm 'd » dl lo i-xpis ss my tlui.nk'^.’^ 

Tlio first Convi.-rsa/ic.uio ol •. • vSoriiiy was ihi.* first sorio- 

educational oatlicriny ot its kind in India.. They have all 

12 
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alon;;' lu cn ('nc nl ilii- mns; l^rilliant nnnunl functions of the 
in(‘l ropi )];s. 'The .\niui:il (^)nv»‘rsa/ionr (.)[ lli(‘ Society was 
till rc(a‘nllv a i*c ’ul.ir in^iilulion in tlK.' capital of I^ritish 
Imlia. Ilis Royal 1 1 i liness I hr Duke' of Kilinbur^li attended 
th(‘ sixth annual (.’onvrrsa/aoiir and was pleased to ])r(‘S(‘nt lh(‘ 
So('!('l V ^Vlill a ])ho ( j'M aphic likeness e)l li’nisdi as a souvenir 
of his visit . 1 1 is i\Iajes:y ilh* Kin<:( of Siam and soin(‘ PriiU'es of 

his lamilv alh nle l the eiediih annual ('onvt'i'sa/ioiK' in lh(! com- 
])anv ol the then Xhi'erov, Lord Al.iyo. Most o[th(‘ rulinjj; (diiids 
oi India iiave no! only aiuai U‘d this function hut have also co- 
opiaaied with the proinoLts's hy leiidiuL^ exhibits from time to time. 
Successive' X’ici roys, (d)mmanders-in-(ihiel aufl Li(aitt‘nanL-f lover- 
noi’S have ailt'udetl this annual i;atlu‘rim;' of the Socit'ty. When 
Sir |ohn T,awren(U‘ was about to leaxa: th(‘ d'own Hall alter slay- 
iiu^ lor aboui an hour at the thirvl Annual ( ionv(‘rsa/.ioiie ol Socic'ty 
on the :.nid M uadi 1<S(>7, the L(‘iutenant-( iovernor, Sir Cecil 
luiadon, addressed the \h'c(‘roy to tlii^ followini;* elfiaU. 

'‘With yoar K.xcellcncy’s porinission I wish to tak(^ this 
(K ( admi to bring formally to your notice the valuable 
Si rvic'rs u liich have been reudered by iMouIvio Abdool 
Lute<'t to the ('au.sc ol Native lAlucaticm^ ('specially the 
idueulieii of those (jf Her Alajesly’s subjects who like 
hinis<df, pojfess the Mahoinedan religion. 'Tlu? exertions 
of Aloulvit' Abdool laittad in this cause have been cons- 
tant and iin\M'ari( d for many years, and have been re- 
peatrdlv recognis('d hy the (iovi'rnment : but I will now 
only albuh' (;S]n'('ially to tiie intelligence which led him 
to eom ('ive the icK'a of founding the Malujinedan Literary 
Society, and tlu', steady pt'rscverance with which he has 
organised it and brought it to its present condition of 
vitality and usehdncs.s. 'hhe Society meets for the dis- 
ciLs.sion of Literary and Scientilic subjects, and is other- 
wise actively engaged in the (‘nrouragement of ancient 
and modern learning. It comprises about 500 members, 
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and tiu; it has sd lias l>i‘t n followed, as \our 

Excelli'iiry is aware, in oilu*r parts (M India. I lie lar^i* 
iiuiiibers now ass»*nil)Ied in this Mali to wiliwss tin' dis- 
|>lav of rxpei iimMits i i Phy-dral S( iene«‘, ran ied <n\ under 
tln‘ aiispirt's of tlu' Socit^lv, hear witness h.) the --nrress of 
the nioveinent and tiu' “init ial interest with \\ hieh it is 
r<‘“aiili‘d. d'he rrinllls ehiellv due to Moulvie Ahiloi)! 
Luteid, and I shall 1 k‘ van v l^hul it Vonr l Arelleiu'V should 
deem him deservini** of spt'rial approhat ion.” 

Sir [olin T- iwreii-'e I Ik'ii add.rcssiv.l Ah h) '! T.utind in llu' 
fullowin;^ U^ ins ; — 

"Moulvie Al)d«)ol laiteef, — U is with inneli ])leasure that 
I cuiuply with llu‘ wish of the faenlenantd iovtunov by 
exjU’cssiivd iny heaitlv approhaliiin of your efforts, to 
whirh Sir (\.‘eil Ileadoti has atUtiuh'd and the ereat iiite* 
rest I lake in them. I am satislied that mm h i^ood may 
result from siu h well-ilirertod endea\ ours, d'hi- meeliii;^^ 
is of itself an in ideiua; that IIk)^; elforts have not been 
in \ain, raleulated as it is to tieate an inten si in l*hy- 
siral SrieiU'ii which may ]irove veiv \'alu:d)le. It has 
been, and it will over be, a |deasure to uu* lo enoiiray.c 
in every \vay the friendly inei.tiivr {o-ellier of Europeans 
and Natives of all i las'^es and i rei-ds ; iOr 1 am aiu; that 
miirh bmitlil must eii'^iie from surli assemblies. N oil 
have my hearlly ijood wishes for the exteiv ion and 
success of the Mahoinedaii Lileiary Soc iety. ft will 
allord me pleasure to bestow u])on \ ou, ihioueh the 
Liciilenaiit-fioveruor, a suitable token id my approba- 
tion of your services in tin's /^^ood cause. " 

The tokmi attoiuh^d to hy Mis ICxrollenry ioo!x the lonii o[ 
a comj3l(d(' S(‘t of the Encvcloptcdui JW'itatniira with such 
Autograph Inscription on tin* fly le.d f;f tlie lirst volume: 

Pr(‘S(‘ntcd to Moulvie .Xhdool laitcf t in na'oyjiil ion of his 
services in promoting Native* ICducalion, especially the h.ducation 
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of those who lik(? him^rll hdon lo ili.^ AT ihoni(‘<l:in R(‘li<:ion.” 
It was forwar.h* ! to Ah !i> >l r'i-i-. '- ,;!ih (rold Mtalal 

with these Iiisrripl ions : ! liy li * 1 h)n’l)le Sir Cecil 

I'eadon, K.(\S. 1., !/< i-'V. : a-r •>' lo Moulvi 

AI)(lo(d I\h.;ii '‘ee i-er. ()n i he n : 

rec’oe nit i(^ii o! Ii;s s'. iv;e s in [n*- n >'ai •' 1* •Inention arnonj*' 

th(‘ Mahoin(‘ Ians ir '-‘n - al/’ We I'm ■ in \]\r C )V: iivnien! leU(‘r 
whirl) h(‘ re('ei\(‘(I alon" »’:li iji** ^ ei mi.s ihe followaiii^ 
expn^ssioiis eulosi; ' in • ' he Veil’K* oi li\S ' see;’, hj (h* (I'las'tlOIl of 
education for uplillm r>l [he AT liOnie ’ ^ enn>.vaii'ty : — 

still niois' L;rai ifvini.'- reward nf vi>ni- exertions consists 
in ll](‘ de' !i e in »\\ ^ji'»v;n]i\ tin- M.dioniedaa . of l'»i nL;al 
for the ,!(.•< jiiisii ion el ^"ujnl e.nd lul know h‘di.;t', and 
their iM'owintc ( iai ion el Afi diern Sfieiu^' anj llu' 

Lcarnim; ol ih.e Wh-lein N.oi'-n;. llv (ouiulinj.;' tin’ 
i\IalioMied4in f-ilt taiv S<i(i. (v da So» It U w’ 5th now toin- 
prises ot iieaily ",o > n-einher- , .md ha. 1 (aane the 
present ol >i!nih'r Sneit las In »-(!]ei‘ placi s), \aai liave 
siK ( es-l lll!\ hd lie- M !a Mi e ‘da ii n.>l (Mil\’ ot IhiiL^al, 
i)ilt of India ;; i -iad,, 'o ].;f)h 1). \t.nd th(‘ naii.'W hounds 
of their owai - \ • M ai '1 to e\idoi« t!'.o.-.(' a( ( ninulati'd 
IreasiUt's o! lie uid.l a-'-l It ‘‘hny which are to lx; found 
einhodied in tlio l'.n;.di-li f, nee, u-i o; while ])V A’our acliva; 
and re.isoiiahle eX|u)^iU(ai on m: o(easi(>n'^, \ou have 

h*d them to It.rin a ju-1 (onr. ptit)U ('J the ]Joliry and 
intentions of I he ( io\ . rntm nt , and to < \press lludr opi- 
nions heels', not only on cjiienions ol [.ibwarv ami Scieii- 
lifu interest, hut on those alu eiini; their own So('ial and 
Ihililical ( ondilimi and llu* neial ’svellare of. the Country. 
In this w’av, you havt* in ilerialiv uromoled a good under- 
standing heUveeii this (.lass oi tht^ Cnnnnunily and lludr 
Ruh'rs and lelhnv-subi,-cis : and so far as lh(^ present 
altered state of feeling is oning lo your active and 
liheral ex( I lions, to tlie judicious exercise of your in- 
llucnce, and to the force of your example, the Lieutenant- 
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(nj\'>‘rn<tr r-MV-iiilcrs V'>ii ' iitillt**! to (lu! of youi 

(■' MiM ! r\' ibv' ;iclviin\vlo(ljOi;<‘ni s ol tlio 

( i')-, rril.Di nl./' 

Ii ili l in)! I Jic i\r, !: Mil ‘ Vm !. rr.'i'v Sc^rit'ly 

;; powf:' ill Jv* • • ' '■ ’ •' '• -'ow ' ‘ ’• ''i 'V'lli- 1 .M'l'ross 

llir SiMS. Ill fSS) ill '.V IP r ry nl (ht‘ 

I V- ‘i'S' ! V \ ;■ ’.' l -i’.'; !'*.•••■ I !■ -1 S .’.S follows (o lll(‘ 

N.'lW lli i •.ili.t.l'i’i' ; 
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( 1 ) See AV/y an.l Kayyi t, Sv'ptcmijL! 7, ) ''‘J -'n'»l (Lt:iy pa[)cr'i of that date. 
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an I ihrou^’lioul In lia”. 0:i a snh;(‘(iii<‘ w. orrasion His Lordship 
slat(Ml in Parliament that the IVIahemedan Litcaairy Society of 
Calcutta was a “io'eat l>'>.ly v/hicdi \.'as well-known*'. The 
vi(^ws expresse 1 by the siua'cssive \'i('eroys as t(j 1 he importance 
and us(dulncss of ih;* A[ ihoint‘dan LiU'rary Soci(‘ly and th(^ 
praiseworthey I'xertions of its founder, th(‘ latt* Nawali Ihiha- 
(lur, relL'cts a /O'eat ('re lit to lh(^ Socitiy as well as to that 
ornaiiKml of tht* ('«.)iiiilry /.n‘*i‘‘t**dlv. 

Public Services and Pecoralions. In 1870 v. hmi there was 
ronsid(‘ral)le exciteni' nt amontt th(‘ ie;norant rlass( s of Madioine- 
dans ()wini.t lo the Wahadd inovenh-nt an 1 the matter was 
iniLJ lh(' earn(‘sl atl(‘iilion of ( iovernmi-nt , tlii* Nawab Pahadur 
indiuasl oni* of the im)st (‘inineiu and inlliKsitial pr(.*acli(‘rs of th(‘ 
day INIowlan.i K(‘rain;it Ali of jo\vnj)ur to didiver a leclure before 
tli(^ Mahoincalan Lih'rary Scxddv on ‘^'The duty of the Mahonuj- 
(lans in Pritish In. lia towards the Rulin Power.” Th(.)usan Is 
of copies ot this l(‘('l III e .v( re (dri'iilaa (sl t hroiie houi India and 
Sir S. C. I ki\d('V wrot*- t«) Abdool laiteef as follows: — “I.ord 
Mayo ('xpresse 1 himsidf pl -ase I wiih ycnir (dfons lo ('aim thc^ 
(‘xcited fcidinys amoM"; 1 he M diomedans oi I.owa r India". On 
tlu‘ outbreak of hosldit!('S beiweim Turkey an I the Staiixs of 
Si*rvia in l(.)ol Taih'ef, at ('(.>nsiderable risk to his ollicial 

position, ('onveiied a inonsU r meeting; of thi‘ ]\Iahom(‘dans of 
Calcutta at tin* Town Hall, ])resided over it and devis(‘^l means 
for raisinyt inn Is in aid ol the Turkish woiin led iis wi ll as for 
th(' submission of a namiorial on bidi.df of her Mahonu^dan sub- 
jects to Her Majes'V the Oin*en re(|uesline- lu-r to extern 1 h(‘r 
htdp to His Imperial Majc'slv tiu* vSnlian of Turkey. It was oni^ 
of the larya'st an I most representalivi' meetings ever h(d.l at the 
Calcutta Town Hall and those* who had the opportunity of 

r 1 ) See I lunUr’s ///tZ/Ve/ ma/is, Al‘;o proceedings of llie meeting : Cal : 

Erasmus Jones, 1S71. 
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hcariiii^ it , si ill rciiK'nibcr llii' sp.'ci'Ii (l(‘lv('rril l>y llio 

Nawab Ibahjilur on that <^cr.is;« »n. I bi* inoxa'in- iii \v is lolb>\v('(l 
up l-)y sinrlar (l{'iiu)iisi rations in oib.-r ]):nls ol lu'lia. 1 la* 
*^riKkisIi auiluM'ilirs in llaM* t)lln'ial rt)rr(a'*pon.lrn(a‘ rc/j/Uabd 
AbJool lailia’I as llh* racarynisr 1 ri‘pr<‘Si‘nl at iv(' ol Islam in Imba, 
In r(*ro‘_;,nil ion ‘>1 'Ik.'Sc srrvaa^s lo Irs l.iiili, iln' Suit an ('oiifcrnal 
on \b lo )I Taainaf tli'* Imp-^rial Orl-T >1 1 1] ‘ M * Ijid a, lbs bo!ii;( 
tbi; lirsi: iinl in * oii wbirli an In ban vvas so bonnur<\L 

As an nisi inrr ol i bo (*onli baua* n^pos- * 1 iii Ab.Io()l lailocbs 
ali’iityanl jii I ’lu. iil bv ( n »\a‘i'nm m!, it may b{‘ ini nliona'i tlial: 
in wban boi 1 Nonlibrook was aski d by tbi^ Soor Maiv of 

Siao' for In lia lo -n i a b w' t|ii il fi ‘ 1 In b.ins l.t) ;.’;i\'o ovnlnmaj 
bcfoia* a St‘b‘f'1 (b)nimii ; re ol IbirlimmiL aj)poinl«‘*l to (‘iKpiiri^ 
into llv' fmama'S ol In lia, br was invitisl to proc'cail to baifdand 
by fl’s b\(a ll( n('V. bb' iy arrays'mant bail Insm madr, (‘V('n a 
sum >.-or ivMuinata 1^ l)ut. brforo Ik* ('oul 1 sl.irt irom (kib'ulia tbn 
wboli* i)lan IVII ibroujdi on I Ik* dissolution of IVarliamonl (‘arly 
in 1S74. 

In januaiy 1^77 I.ord T.vtton ('onfi-na* 1 (mi /Xbdool T ult*<'[ 
tb(‘ title of ^‘Kban IbaliKbir’’ and ])res.iiied bim witb an 
bimpre^s Mialal” on iIk* 0('('asa>n of [be Impenad .\ssemblai((! 
aLl)'.!Iii, I f is bix(a*llcnry follow*' I tie’; r.p in April i <SSV) by 
bcslo.vin ; oj! bim t lie hLle ol ‘‘N.iwal)”. On ibe rst. ol January 
1S83 ibe AIar(|irs. of Ripon bonoiired bim v.dtb a ‘Hbl.bld’. in 
1887 on .b* oeras^m of lb' |ulrl(‘o ol I for ATijosiy Onei'ii 
Victoria, Iv; was mile, a ^‘Na.cab •babnliir'' — tbo bi^idiesL 

Indian titb* to wbii'b a AI.iboiiK* Ian can asj):r(‘. 'Tbo Tunes of 
T.ondon in as issue of Sj-pa-mbor 4, 1 ‘^4.3, wrote tbal. “ibe 

RritisbGov< rnmeni i^Cive bim wbai ii bad to .Lfivi; in ibe sbapi^ 
of titles an 1 bonours, but it was a ATabomedan wdio bal forth 
his countrymmi into now holds of aidiievc'inont an 1 new realms 
of knowlod;^e, watbout losin;^ bis own (.irtbo loxy that Abdool 
Luteef has w^on his place in Indian history,” 
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In Doccm!)or 1885 at the rrquf'St of Sir I.opel Griffin, 
K.C.S.L, Af^rnl to th*' Governor-Goneral In Central India, the 
Nawab nahadiir left C.ilcuua at a Jay’s notiee to take up the 
temporary cinr/jv of the ollir;' of Priini! MIiiIslct of Bhopal. 
On Ills retirem'‘nt from Bliopil the A; vnt conveyed to him the 
followinp,^ remarks froin th- Sern^tary to tlu* i^'oreign Depart- 
ment, \Vhich can be /jjaalK'O/l from A sliort account of iny 
Public Tj'h'/’ .vriOen by ihv.* Na./ab hlins ‘If in 1885 ; — 

“I ;un tu r(‘nu<‘sL you to inform Naw.ah Ahdool Liitcef 
that lli(‘ .vcM'vicos wliich ho Ikis rondered to the Bhopal 
State \aid. r tryiiiL; and diliicnll rirciinistances, arc fully 
appia'ciatod hy the GoVv^rnnKaii of India. His Exccdlency 
the \ icoroy has coiisenlod to aj)pf)int an English Minister 
in his |)Iace 5 but this appointment involves no disappro- 
val of the Nawab’s action^ which appears to IHs lixcel- 
leiK'y to havi' beim marked Ijy ability and uprightness. 
Nawal) Abdool Luloef will leave tlie Bhopal State with 
a r<'pntation, not only unimpairi cl but increased by the 
occurences of the last few months.’’ 

In the Indian Mirror of Jnmi 2, t88o, W(^ find it is stated 
that whatever movement lies l^ en started or (Established in 
Calcutta with a vic'W to tlit.i gem^ral improvement of the Commu- 
nity, Moulvie Abdool lAiteel Khan Baha.lur has either been the 
originator or the chi(J proinotvA of it.'’ A list of the honorary 
officers held by the Nawab Ikiho.dur an I thcE; public bodi(‘S to 
which he belongtal, would mak*' a small bookhd in Itself. Only a 
few may be mentioned here. It may b(' gath(M*(‘d from the Bengal 
C(?/^/;W//Vs that ‘‘ as a irh*inber of the Ph'lological Committee 
of the Asiatic Society, lh*n ;'al, an 1 as a Member and Trustee of 
the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, and of the 
District Charitable Society, he did substantial work/’ For his 
services as Municipal Commissioner for Calcutta and its Suburbs, 
and Chairman of the North Suburbon Municipality, two new 
roads in Calcutta and Belgharia were named after him and 
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votes of thanks recorded. He was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Alipur Reformatory for Juvenih^ Offenders 
and had a seat on its lioard of M ina;^ement. was 

the first Mahomedan to be appointed to the Hoard of 
Examiners for the Civil and Military Services. He was one of 
the most important members of the Bengal Social Science 
Association and more than once acted as its Honorary Secretary 
and saved the institution from falling into pieces. * He served 
on many Government Commissions of wide and far-reaching 
importance*. He was also member of the Executive Committee 
of the Countess of Dufferin Fund, member of the Council of the 
Bengal Branch of the* National bi lian Associati(^n, member of 
the Directing Council of the Scientific Society of Aligarh, 
member and Secnitary of the Committee for the management 
of Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasah and Trustee of the Albert 
Temple of Science. 

‘die was present at every public ceremony or demonstra- 
tion of any of the several communities in the country or 
of the general community. Fora whole question he was 
the sole Mahomedan at most publie gatherings. On such 
occasions he represented his fellow Islamites well, usually 
making a short speech. That was no public meeting 
which Abdool Luteef did not attend ; that was Non- 
Committee of which Abdool Luteef was not one ; that 
was no social, educational, or learned institution of which 
Abdool Luteef was no member. He was nobody in 
Calcutta whom Abdool Luteef did not know. He not 
only knew the members of the different creeds, races and 
tribes, but knew them intimately. He was everybody's 
friend — not in the vain, conventional way, but with a 
genuine desire to help all who approached him. He was 
at home with all peoples and classes, ready to the call 
of each, sympathising with each, in joy as in sorrow. So 
it was all through the Empire. He had been to all its 


13 
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Provinces and great cities and made friends with their 
notable men. No other man was so well-known through- 
out the vast continent. All over Kastern and Northern 
India, from Dacca to Delhi, in all the great cities of 
Rajputana and Central India and Guzerat, in Bombay 
and Madras, in Hyderabad and Mysore, and all down 
the peninsula to Madura there is not a man of any pre- 
tentions who di 1 not know him or of him. .\t Patna 
and Benares and Lucknow and Rampore and Agra and 
Delhi, at Bhopal and Gwalior and Ahvar and Ajmere, at 
Hyderabad and Mysore, his name was a household word. 
He was the only Bengali who was best and most widely 
known out of Bengal. Thus with his fine healthy nature 
and his infinite tact, he was enabled to do, directly and 
indirectly, more good to the land than dozens of men 
could effect. The pleasure and happiness he contributed 
to the world by his social qualities was obvious even to 
the blind and simply incalculable.” 

Mr, C. E, Buckland, C.l.Hl., thus wrote of him in his 
** Bengal Under the Lieutenant-Governors*^ (Calcutta, 1901) : 
** He was altogether a very remarkable man in many ways. 
Since his death in 1893, his place in his community can hardly 
be said to have been exactly filled.** 

Death of the Nawab Bahadur. The Nawab Bahadur died in 
Calcutta on the loth July 1893. In spite of the shortness of time 
the sad news spread so rapidly that thousands of Mahomedans 
and a large number of his Hindu and European friends follwed 
his remains to the burial ground. All Government and private 
schools and colleges in Calcutta were closed the next day in 
honour of his memory. On the iTth of August following a 
public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta was held at the Town 
Hall to consider what steps should be taken to perpetuate the 
Nawab Bahadur’s memory. The meeting was presided over 


(/) JRgtt ami Rayyei, July 15, 1893. 
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by Sir W. Comer Petheram Kt., Chief Justice of Bengal and 
was one of the most largely attended and influential meetings 
ever held in that historic building. Sir Henry Cotton (then 
Mr., and Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal) testified 
both on behalf of Government and the people to the many 
valuable public services rendered by the Nawab Bahadur during 
his long and honourable career and the general sense of sorrow 
which had been felt at his death. It will be long,** he 
declaimed, “ before we forget his dignified appearance and 
courteous charm of manner, his wise and friendly counsels, his 
judicious action on all questions of public policy, his loyal 
assistance to Government on all occasions and, above all, his 
admirable and incomparable zeal in furthering the interests 
of his own countrymen. Several leaders of the Hindu 
Community testified to the popularity of the Nawab Bahadur in 
Hindu Society. Mr, Suren Ira Nath Banerjea said as follows ; — 
*The late Nawab Bahadur was a familiar figure in Hindu 
gatherings and social parties. He wvis the guide, philo- 
sopher and friend of many a head of a Hindu family. 
He had, so to speak, been adopted into \hr. bosom of 
many Hindu families. If there w.is one creed more than 
another which was the creed of his heart and of his 
affection, which he lovingly cherished and devoutly 
followed, which he earnestly invited his co-rtdigionists 
to accept — it was this — that Hindu and Maho- 

medans should live together in peace, and amity 

and concord, and in the cultivation of those mutual chari- 
ties which contribute alike to the happiness of the people 
and the purposes of an enlightcmed and bcn(ificent ad- 
ministration. 

It may not perhaps be out of place to quote here what 
the Hindu Patnot once wroitt in its issue of June 7, 1880 : ‘‘The 


(1) Sir Henry Cotton's Indian Speeches. 
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Nawab though a Mahomecian, is not less a part and parcel of 
Hindu Society. * Moulvi Sahcb ’ is a household word with 
many a Hindu family.” An influential Committee was formed 
for collecting subscriptions for a suitable memorial in honour 
of the Nawab Bahadur, under the Chairmanship of the Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, K.C.S.I. A large sum of 
money was collected and it was made over to the Director of 
Public In.struction, Bengal, for the purpose of Elliott Madrasah 
Hostel under certain conditions. A memorial tablet was 
placed in the Memorial Wing, which was unveiled by Sir John 
Woodburn, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor on the 13th August 
1898. In doing so His Honor spoke, among other things, as 
follows : — 

"1 am very glad to think that the name of my old 
friend, Nawab Abdool Luteef is associated with a wing 
of this building. His services to the Mahomedan Com- 
munity were only a part of the services he rendered to 
his country. I think his many friends and admirers 
have decided well in making a wing of the institution a 
memorial to his honoured name, because it is an institu- 
tion characterized by that spirit of benevolence which 
was the idea of his whole life,” 

His first son Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-law, is a Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court and is the author of the Institutes of Mussulman Law. 
His second son Nawabzadah A.K.M. Abdus Sobhan, Khan 
Bahadur, M.R.A.S., is a first-grade Deputy Magistrate in 
Eastern Bengal and recently officiated as District Magistrate 
of Chittagong. His third son Nawabzadah A.F.M. Abdul 
Hafez sometime Registrar of Assurances in Calcutta is an 
invalid and remains at home. He is an occasional contributor 
to the Calcutta Dailies. His fourth and youngest son Nawab- 
zadah A.F.M. Abdul Ali, M.A., is a distinguished scholar and 
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edited for about 5 years the Journal of the Moslem Institute of 
Calcutta, a Magazine devoted chiefly to subjects of Oriental 
interest. He is the first Mahomedan and the third Bengalee to 
be honoured by a Fellowship of the Royal Society of Literature, 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society as well as of 
the Royal Geographical Society. He is also connected with a 
number of learned Societies both in England and India. He is 
at present serving as a Deputy Magistrate in Eastern Bengal. 
The late Nawab Bahadur’s son-in-law the Hon’ble Nawab 
Syed Mahomed, Khan Bahadur, is Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration in Bengal. 



SIR BHALCHANDRA KRISHNA. 


“ Whether regarded £rom a hnmanitarian or politioal point of view, 
these results are gratifying and reflect great credit on the ability and 
oare of Bhalohandra Krishna, the Medical Officer’'. 

—Lord Salishnry. 


Early Career.. A man of many activities, quick to 
sympathise with the sufferings of the poor and never sparing 
himself in the service of the country, Sir Hhalchandra 
Krishna Bhatavadekar occupies a prominent position in 
the public life of Bombay. Born in the year 1852 at 
Palasape near Panvel, Bhalchandra was the third of the 
four brothers, all of whom have I more or less taken part in 
public life, and only one of whom is now spared to him. His 
father, the late Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar, .’was a great 
Sanscrit scholar, and well-read in Sanscrit works on medicine. 
After a chequered career, he came over to Bombay and even- 
tually set up as a Shastri and medical practitioner and soon 
attracted the notice of the late Dr. John Wilson and Dr. Bhan 
Daji. Later on he joined Government service and was appoin- 
ted as a Shastri in the Elphinstone High School. He is well- 
known to the Native Community as the Translator of several 
English works into ^Marathi. Thus, his son, the subject of this 
sketch, owes not a little to the tender care with which his father 
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looked after his home education while his character was moulded 
by his mother, who was a wise and intelligent lady. Getting 
through the vernacular course he entered the Klphinstone 
School, to which he is largely indebted for his future success 
in life. It was here that he acquired that habit of regular and 
methodical work that has characterised his subsequent career 
in life. In 1869, we find young Ifhalchandra in the Grant 
Medical College, where at almost every examination he in- 
variably topped the list. In 1873, he passed his I..M. in the 
first class and carried off the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Gold 
Medal and the Charles Morchead prize. 

An Ideal Physician. In those early days. Government 
service afforded many attractions to young men fresh from 
college and it is no wonder that Doctor Hhalrliandra imme- 
diately accepted the appointment of Assistant Surgeon in the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital and was soon afterwards trans- 
ferred to Handra. Promotion came quickly as his superiors 
were not slow to recognise his merits. He was promotcil to a 
post carrying considerable responsibility and trust at Palanpur 
which in those days did not differ much in respect of education 
and progress from other provinces. The p(,*ople had no faith 
in the English system of medicine and were reluctant to take 
advantage of the facilities placed within their reach by the 
State and consequently it was an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate task for Dr. Bhalchandra who was placed in charge 
of the Dispensary, to inspire confidence in pt;ople so ignorant 
and superstitious. Ample testimony to valuable* se;rviccs ren- 
dered by him in this direction is borne by no less an authority 
than the late Lord Salisbury the then Secretary of State for 
India, who in reviewing the Administration Report of the State, 
wrote I— I have perused with much satisfaction the account 
of the working of the Palanpur Charitable Dispensary. 1 
observe- that -a feeling-of- confidence in* the - superiority in -the 
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medical practice over the unskilled pharmacy of the native 
Doctors is taking hold of the public mind, that many afflicted 
persons, who have in vain sought relief through the medical 
men of their own race have restored to the dispensary and had 
their ailments successfully treated and that various delicate 
operations requiring unremitting and patient skill on the part 
of the Surgeon in charge have been favorably performed. 
Whether regarded from a humanitarian or political point of 
view, these results arc gratifying and reflect great credit on 
the ability and care of Rhalchandra Krishna, the Medical Officer 
of this Institution”. 

A domestic bereavement, however, and chiefly the un- 
suitability of climate rendered it necessary for him to seek a 
change and his departure from the scene of his early labours 
evoked genuine regret from all classes of people. Sir W. G. 
Hunter his old Principal offered readily to entertain his services 
as a teacher in the Vernacular class at the college but the 
Surgeon-General Dr. Thom could not conveniently spare him 
from Palanpur. At last Dr. Rhalchandra succeeded in getting 
himself transferred to Bassein. Here, as elsewhere he became 
popular and was soon transferred to a higher sphere of usefulness 
in' Baroda as Principal of the Vernacular College of Science. 
The institution had to work under adverse circumstances in its 
initial stage, but under the guidance of the new Principal these 
difficulties were soon overcome 'and fulfilled the object of its 
promoters so thoroughly that it won the approbation of Mr. 
Melville, the then Agent to the Governor-General, The 
authorities were not slow to appreciate Dr. Bhalchandra’s 
medical skill and abilities, and it is said that he was at one 
time entrusted with the work of as many as four offices. The 
enormous amount of work that he had to get through jn the 
conscientious discharge of his multifarious duties (which later 
00 provided ejoplpytoent for Uw graduate?) eojiipeUed him 
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to apply to the British GovcrniiKMit for permission to n vt rt to his 
porinanont appointmont ; but lit^r lliij^hness Maharani jmnnabai 
Sahel) intercede:! and exerted her inlluenr*- with ihe Aij-ni to 
the Governor-Gem^ral and Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao to retain 
him in the serv:r(\s of the State, with the r{'sult that liis dutii’s 
\ver(? luce I ml Irs s il iry wms inen^ast^d. Hut the pnssun- 
of work nev -r saff 1 any abateinmit by riNison ol tin* eonli- 
(b'nee ii<‘ hi 1 inspire I ainon5» th(‘ peopK^, and he Irul to work 
as hani as b.-fo'c ‘ill th ‘ le>*:nination of liis conneriion with tlie 
Slate. lb):h Mr. Mtdvdlc an I Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao ludd 
him in sueli hi'di (‘Sliinal’on that, on tlu^ nlimninit of Dr. t. ody^ 
th(‘y appoinl(‘l him to the hndily rt'sponsible post of ( hied 
Medical OlHcer an 1 Darabar I’^hysa'ian. d'his opmiefl a ran-er 
of i^reati^r usidiilness for him, and h(‘ roniinu(‘d to work s«> 
zealously that his name has be('()m'* a h )us( holl word, in U.iroda 
and the neie;hb()iirin<.' dislrirts as an ideal Bhysiedan. Aliliouj.;li 
it is now nearly mon* than twenty years sinee he severe 1 his 
coriTK^clion with Haro la^ (k* still continues to l)»‘ (hr* (consult I iil; 
Physician of many ol tin* Native St.ati‘S in (iu/arallj and Katlii.i- 
war. It \\' IS thus in the year 1885 that Dr. ! >lial(d)an li a fame 
down to Ibmibay an 1 set himsidf up as a privaK^nartitioner. 
Th(' prae,i(a* lhai h.' he^>'an to coimnan l from ihr very outset 

of irs eire<^r was very lar-e and he has nol^only bern ahh 

k(‘ p :lrs up but (Mihance it not wit hslandim^ llie muliiplieity ol 


n(‘W' practitioners. 

Service in the Municipal Corporation. Sine- \u: . slab 
lishc 1 h'lns.'Ii as a m.'dical prartition. r jn Ib.inbay in 1885, 
h<- Iris sl.M lily risen in his profession an-1 has be.-n n-i(ar<le(l as 
a very us-fnl member of I he Hindu Community. ThouKdi from 
th.! comm.-aicement of li s professional can;er he; enjoy*. d a vast 
practic.', he soon inlerested hirns.-U in public questions. Th.* 
year 1889 was the startins^ point in his public career as it 
witnessed his election to the Municipal Corporation by the rate- 
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payers of the Girs[aum Ward, which he continues to represent 
tolthis day. Notwithstanding the heavy professional demands 
upon his time, he has always been one of the most regular 
attendants at the meetings of the Corporation, and has never 
failed to take a deep interest in the affairs of that body. His 
abilities and disinterested work, his abundant energy and his 
amiability brought him to the front and endeared him to his 
colleagues, who manifested their appreciation of his zealous 
and eminent services by first placing him on the Standing 
Committee, and subsequently electing him as its Chairman for 
three years successively and subsequently he was unanimously 
elected President of the Corporation for 1898-99. 

Service lor;the Cause of Edncatioii. Sir Hhaichandra’s 
energies were not, however, confined solely to his work in the 
Corporation and the Standing Committee. He now stands as 
one of the foremost public men of our times there being 
scarcely a public movement set on foot during the last eighteen 
years, having for its object the welfare of the city, with which 
he has not actively identified himself. Dr. Rhalchandra was 
nominated a Fellow of the Rombay University in 1887, and 
subsequently elected a Syndic in Medicine for two successive 
years. He was one of those who fought strenuously for the 
raising of the status of graduates in Medicine and the substi- 
tution of the degree of M. R. for L. M. 6 f S., and under the 
able leadership of the late Mr. Justice Ranade succeeded in 
getting the Vernaculars introduced into the curriculum of the 
M. A. Examination. In all the battles fought on the floor of the 
University Hall, he was, as a rule, for opposing every retrograde 
measure, and fighting on behalf of such as were calculated to 
safeguard and promote the interests of higher education. The 
Senate showed their appreciation of his services by unanimously 
electing him in 190I as their representative on the local 
Legislative Council, and he was elected a Dean in Medicine in 
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1904. About two years ago, in 1908, the Kducational Depart- 
ment resolved to introduce some alterations in the orthography 
of the Marathi Language which in the opinion of competent 
Marathi scholars were unreasonable and uncalled for. A 
Committee was formed with Sir Phalchandra as its President 
which pressed their case so strongly and reasonably that the 
Government had to give in. His services in connection with 
the Hindu Calendar Reform Committee, of which, too, he is the 
President, have been equally valuable and meritorious as 
aided by those of his colleagues on Committee, the' movement 
proved a complete success. 

Decoration and other works of public usefulness. 

Neither were the Government behind other hodi(*s in recog- 
nismg his worth and his merits. They nominated him a 
Justice of the Peace, a Fellow of the University and in 
1897 a Member of the Local Legislative Council, and it was 
during his first term of office that the Bombay Improv('ment 
Trust Bill was passed. In company with Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta he played no insignificant part in the elimination of 
some of its objectionable features and in so moulding it 
as to meet to some extent, the wishes of the general 
public. Government showed their further appreciation of his 
services by the bestowal of Knighthood op him on 1st January 
1900 — an honour the significance of which can be best undcT- 
stood in the light of the fact that he was the second n^cipient 
from among the Hindus in the Presidency the first being the 
late Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy. The Medical Profession, too 
was not lacking in recognising the worth of Sir I )halchandra. 
They have elected him the President of the Grant Medical 
College Society, and the President of the Bombay Medical 
Union. His services for the cause of Temperance Movement 
are the brilliant illustration of his possessing a very high soul. 
He did yeoman's service in the Council of I.cgislature to put a 
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stop to all possible ways leading to intemperance. Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna as President of I he Bombay Temperance 
Council requested the Government of India to appoint from each 
Province one non-official Member interested in the Temperance 
cause or otherwise qualified to help in the deliberations of th(‘ 
Kxcise Committe<.* of 1905- He was unanimously elect<'d 
President of the all India Temperance Conference held at 
Benares. He was also elected President of the fourtt'enth 
Provincial Conference held at Surat in March T907, which 
honour is only next to that of the Prt'sidenlship of (he ln<lian 
National Congress. Sir Bhalchandra is Chairman of tlie 
Directorate of a Linjited Company in the name of The Indian 
and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company inaugurated 
in T9T0 for the accommodation an 1 conveniemee of Hindu 
Passengers for Europe in accordance with llicdr ’ n ligious 
pritjciples. In his Provincial Conference Spec'ch we iind him 
dwelling most ably on such vital points as the I'rec; Primary 
Education, the Excise Administration* the Municipal Election 
and the Swadeshi Movement. In conclusion he said that, 
“ we have need to be moderate and self-restrained in 
speech. We must act with the consciousness of a solemn 
duty and with a regard for the feelings and opinions of others. 
We should be earnest in our demands but not easily disappointed 
by failures. The history of the Congress gives us ground 
to hope that whatever delay may occur in the accomplishment 
of our desires, we are eventually bound to succeed. The 
reform of the Legislative; Councils was our first gain and we 
have a promise of a further reform of the same in the near 
future. * • The reduction of the Salt Duty and the promised 
measure of free primary education are again triumphs of the 
Congress agitation. Here we have an assurance that when 
our cause just we need not despair of eventual success. ♦ # Our 
endeavour must be not to spoil our cause by hastiness, impatience 
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or immoderation. * * We must use our opportunity wtdl. Wi; 
must be earnest in our efforts yet cautious and self-rcspcrlinit 
and we may rest assured that our prayers will obtain a successful 
hearing.” 

All ActCOUllt of his lirivato lift*. Sir nhalchai\dra’s ptival<‘ 
life and character are exemplary and it may l>e saiil ol him 
“ whatever record leap to light h(' never shall be shamed.” 
His views on matters political and social are advanced and 
liberal, and though a staunch and pronounceil Con.Lpcssman, 
he never allows his zeal to outrun his discrelion. I.ady 
lihalchandra was a member of tlie Arya Mohila Samaj 
and welcomed the Dedegates at tlie I.adies (/Oideiiuice held in 
Bombay in December T904. She was also a member n| the 
Kxecutive Committee of the I.adies of Bombay for the I'-ntei- 
tainment and Reception of Her Royal lliglmess the Bnneess 
of Wales. Sir Bhalchandra is still in the prim.' of lif.- being 
about 59 and it is to be hop.'d that lie will be long span .1 to 
render still greater services to the public and tin- country he 
loves so well. 
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“ 1 know no one to whom the gratitude of the country is more 
profoundly due than it is due to Mr, Sureudra Nath Banexjea. He is 
one of the greatest patriots of our age> whose memory will never fade 
from the minds of his fellow-countrymen. If the growth of the national 
feeling in India and of the sense of patriotism and enthusiasm for the 
mother-country was due to any man that man was Mr. Banerjea. The 
growth, the rapid growth, of Indian nationalisation was the great 
feature of the modern history of India, and Surendra Nath Banerjea’s 
name would always be associated with the nascency of the Indian 
Nation 

—Sir Henry Cotton. 


Family History. Surendra Nath Banerjea, whose name is a 
household word from Kashmere to Cape Comorin and Burma to 
Sind, is father of the present political life in lilflia. He was born at 
Taltola in Calcutta on the loth November 1848, being the second 
son of the well-known medical practitioner of his time, Doctor 
Durgacharan Banerjea. He belongs to a respectable Rarhee 
Kulin Brahmin family, whose former family-abode was in the in 
terior of the District of Faridpur, but was subsequently removed 
to West Bengal. Durgacharan was at first employed as second 
teacher in the Hare School, Calcutta, and was widely known 
as an erudite English scholar. He thus became a favorite of 
that eminent educationist, the late Mr. David Hare, the founder 
of the Hare School, and through his kindness he was able to 
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prosecute his studies in tb; Calcutta McMlical College. In his 
mature life Rabu Dus^racharan became a successful Allopath 
in the City of Calcutta. 

Early Life. Surenilra Nath roroived his oarly l^n^lish 
education in the Doveton Collai.»o in Calcutta wIk'h; he 
received prizes in all the classes. He matriculated in 1863 in 
the first division, pased the First Arts l^xamination in due time 
and in 1868 took the B. A. deii^reo of the Calcutta University. 
Mr. Siine, the then Principal and latterly Diri'ctor of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, was so very irnpres.sed with his merit that 
he sui^^t?ested to his father to send him to Kn'dand to complete 
at the Indian Civil Service F.xamination. Dur^icharan, pos- 
sessing a V(‘ry high soul, gave his assent to th(? proposal, 
and on the 3rd March of 1868 he accompani(‘d by Romesh 
Chandra Dutt an 1 Bchari Lai Gupta proct^eded to Fngland. 
More than 300 candidates appixinid at tlie open (‘ompedition 
of 1869, and he stood 38th in order of merit. His career 
in England was also marked with suceess. TIk^ three friimJs 
after travelling the important centres of the continent returned 
to India in 1871. 

Removal from the Civil Service. He was postf^l to Sylhet, 

then in Bengal, as Assistant Magistrate wliere afti^r serving 
for two years he was suspended from thf* service for issuing 
an improper order in connection with a case that was 
pending before him and on enquiry by a Commission he was 
removed from the Civil Service on a pension of Rs. 600 
per annum when he was a youngman of only 23. He 
has thus been able to display his profound statesmanship 
combined with the varied wis lorn of a sound politician, 
veteran educationist, ripe journalfet and unrivalled orator. He 
at once adopted the noble profession of a teacher and with t c 
help of Pandit Isvvar Chandra Vidiyasagar of revered memory, e 
in 1876 was appointed Professjpr of English Literature in is 
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memorable Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta on a small salary 
of Rs. 200 a month. He then became a Professor in the City 
College founded by the late lamented Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose. 
Next in 1881 he took up the post of Senior Professor of English 
Literature in the Free Church Institution. He was so very 
popular as a Professor, that the Institutions he joined were 
crowded by hundreds of students. 

Establishment of the. Ripon College. Surendra Nath then 
thought fit to found an institution of his own. So in 1882 he 
founded a school in Bowbazar, Calcutta, which was the nucleus 
of his celebrated Ripon College, named after that popular and 
benevolent Viceroy I.ord Ripon. It was about 1885 that he 
with his characteristic energy and (mthusiasm raised the school 
to the status of a first-grade college and manned it with Some 
of the distinguished scholars of the University. In 1882 the 
number of boys on the rolls of the school was only 200. In 
19I0 the total number of students in its three branches, 
the School, the Arts College and the Law Department rose 
to 1850 ; and it is now one of the largest educlional institul ions 
in the capital of British India. During the 28 years of its 
existence it has been calculated that not less than ten thousand 
students have passed through its portals. The College possesses 
no endowment and is wholly dependent upon its fee receipts. 
Those fees again are fixed at a very moderate scale, which has 
been of great service in placing higher education within 
the easy reach of poor students. By a formal trust-deed he has 
of late, made over to a body of Trustees the institution valued at 
about Rs. 25,000 with its library, laboratory and other equipments 
for the public benefit and the trustees include some.'of the illus- 
trious names of Bengal, e. g. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, C. S. I. 
(President) ; Mr. S. P. Sinha, Bar-at-Law ; the Hon'ble Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Base; Mr. A. Chowdhury, Bar*at-Law; and 
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